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A Note from the Staff . . . 

Wi' are «)ineriint;s surprised at htvw ideas btdw. Our 1979 issue on ('hanging 
Riilf t>l S/iM/Acfiif Aiinti Wimifn has becume something of an ia^fitutioti in 
manv circles. An article in M\ recently rderred to it as a "classic," anJ we 
tremienrlv Kel tei.|uests tcr tr from people who are starting to do research on 
wtimen's work or un rhe roles nt multinational coqfionitions in the Third World. 
Meanwhile, Rach.nelGrossni;in. the authorof rhe principal article in that issue, 
hits Keen atke*! to worfc on a film which will examine the way the multinational 
electronic!- industry' is chanBinu the lives of women who work in it m the United 
States and the Tliird World. Rnchae! will leuve the Centet at the end of March 
l;o concentrate or^ thii effivn ,inj to attend graduate school. We are sorry to lose 
Rachaei, hut we ure sure we will hencfit Imm her new projects. 

From time t<i time, CJiriiiitrlr te;!ders have been forced to put up with 
inefficiencies in rhe way we handle our records We've appreciated Y<'t't 
parience, and now we hope the ptxihWms will disiippeat, Linda Golley is takinj! 
on the challenging and suinetimes haHlinj! task oi running our office and 
makinfi sure that the left h,ind doe* indeed know what the right hand is doina- 
We welcome Linda to the SRC staff. 

The Resource Center Staff 

Staft members arc Raehael Gn)ssman, Santi Min^Tnongkol, Joel Rocamora. 
Jiitvn SpraKcns, Jr. , and Martha Wtnnackcr. Research assistance is provided by 
Jane C-istellanos, Lynn [Suggan and Olcnda Pawsey, 

Subsicripiions 

The SoulhcHSl Asia Chtiimite is published six times a year. Subscriptions ate.- 
$10 regular; $8 Ii.w-income, $15 institutions, $12 foreign surtace mail; $17 
fiffeiyn air mail or di'mcstic tint class; $25 sustaining. 

AH loniribiirionsafe tav-exempe 



The Southeast Asia Resource Center 

Fomwtlv called the IndiKhina Resource Center, the SRC is a major non- 
govcmmental source ot mfonnation on current developments in the countries 
of Si^iucheast Asia, at\d on the US. invnlvemeni there. Tbe Center follows and 
interprets events in Victtiain, Laos .md Kampuchea, as well as tn Thailand, 
Malaysia, lndot\e5ia, and the Philippines. This research and analysis continues 
in the tnidition of the Indochina Resource Center, which played a key role from 
1971 to 1975 as one of the sources of accurate information for the anti-war 
movement's successful effort to cut U.S. aid to the Thieu regime. 
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About This Issue 



Travel arricles about Soathe;ist Asia 
can conjure up images of idyllic 
villages, brilliant sunsets, exotic 
food and charming people. These images 
have been careliillv cnifted by a multi- 
hillion dollar industry which brings over 
10 million visitors to East and Southeast 
Asia every year. Tourism now consti- 
tutes the largest sector of international 
trade, and it is growing the most rapidly 
in the Pacific, 

The tourism industry constitutes a 
tangible economic, political and cultural 
fotce in Asia. Asian governments and 
international financial institutions view 
tourism as a "strategic industry" in the 
export-oriented development of the re- 
gion, allocating large budgets tor 
national airlines, advertising, infra- 
structure and bote! construction. The 



airlines, hotels and industry association 
(PATA) see Asian countries as profit- 
able '"destination points" to ptomoce. 

Travel per sh can piovide important 
oppomrnities for cultutal inteichunge, 
expanded awareness of international 
issues, and petstinai enrichment. But 
tourism as it is now piacticed in Asia — 
dominated heavily by latge international 
corporate intetests and local elites — has 
given rise to many que.stions about actual 
benefits and disadvantages to the people 
and societies involved. 

Concerned groups in Asia and around 
the world have begun to investigate the 
economic, political and cultural undet- 
pinnings of the tourism industry as it 
is now constituted. Serious doubts have 
arisen about whether foreign exchange 
and employment promised through tout- 
ism have really materialized. Women's 
and church groups throughout the 
region have spearheaded an inter- 
national campaign investigating and 
protesting against the perx-asive selling 
of Asian women as advertising lures, 
hostesses and prostitutes which has be- 
come a central part of the Asian tourist 
scene. Wotkers in the luxury hotels 
throughout the region have begun to de- 
mand fair wages and working conditions. 



Protests have arisen from many quarters 
about the "packaging" and degtadation 
of Asian cultutes. 

This issue of the Soiilhi'mt Asia 
C./ironich' delves mto these complex 
issues. Robert Wix>d presents an over- 
view of the economic interests in the 
i ndustry with a focus on the involvement 
of international financial institutions 
and private corporate interests. Focusing 
on the Philippines, Linda Richter writes 
of the political uses of tourism in provid- 
ing legitimacy and ptestige for govern- 
ments and ruling elites. Pasuk Phong- 
paichit examines prostitution in Thai- 
land, showing the economic forces that 
push women out of the countryside and 
into Bangkok's flesh trade. Patty Lee, a 
San Francisco hotel worker, describes 
her meetings with counterparts in Man- 
ila's luxury hotels. Indonesian pi>et 
Rendra writes of the cultutal impact of 
tourism in Bali. Other articles highlight 
the role of the Pacific .Area Travel As- 
sociation and the Hilton hotels. 

We offer this issue ,as a resource for 
groups and individuals already con- 
cerned about tourism and as a catalyst for 
others to Knik seriously at this phenome- 
non. We htipe it will be a useful begin- 
ning for others to build on.Q 
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THE ECONOMICS OF TOURISM 



Rnbdt E. \V(Hn! 



Tourism is often portrayed as a benign earner. In fact 
much of the foreign exchange "leaks'* out of the host 
country. And tourism has seldom-considered effects 
on politics and class structure. 








This is a revised version of an article which unginady appealed 
in //(c Journal of Contemporary Asia. Vul. 9. So. ,'/, 1979. 
Raltetl E. (I '(/«(/ leiicttrs .uwitdoiir at the l^nivenily of 
Mnssarhiisells, Boston. --.. ,. ,. 
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Tourism creates jobs. Tourism brings in dollars. Tourism is a 
i^roxt'lh industry, and the countries of Southeast Asia (and like- 
wise Taiwan and South Korea) have staked out a substantial 
K/iarr oj ike trade. The ideological and eamomic framework 
it'hich underlies the intematiinml tourism indiLstry too often goes 
unexamined, however, and for gnod reaion. The fravutwork is 
shaky, and iU major assumptions are flawed. 

In 1958 u research mission commissioned jointly by the Un- 
ited States Department ot' Commerce and the Pacific Area 
Travel Association visited the Pacific and the Far East to 
explore their ptitential for international tourism. Tlie Checchi 
Report which emerged from this mission found international 
tourism to be "virtually nonexistent" in countries like Indo- 
nesia, and tar below its potential everywhere. With .self-con- 
scious btildness, the Checchi Repi^trt called for a quadniplingof 
tt»uri,sm in the area between 1958 and 1968. "The economic 
impact ot these expenditures can he spectacular," it said. ' 

The Checchi goals turned out to be conservative, and the 
growth accelerated in the following decade. Tourist arrivals in 
Southeast Asia increa-wd 25-iold between 1960 and 1979.- Ip 
1960 only one tourist destination — HunK Ktmg — received 
over a million tourists. By 1979 Singapore and Hong Kong each 
received aver two million tourists annually, and Taiwan, Ko- 
rea, Malay.sia and Thailand all received over one million. The 
Philippines was on the verge of passinfj the million mark as well. 
Only Indonesia lagged behind with less than half a million, but 
even this represented a strikinfj increase of over 70 times its 
i960 level. Southeast Asian countries ccKik in over four billion 
tourist dollars in 1979. ' 

International tourism is an increasingly important aspect of 
the development strategy of every non-socialist government in 
St>utheast .\sja. .Apart from technical project evaluations, 
however, there are almost no studies of its spread and its 
economic, stKial and political consequences. 

How has tourism grown in Southea.st Asia? Why have inter- 
national aid agencies pushed it? Is it a useful development 
strategy? What impact does it have on unemployment and on 
the class and political structures of the countries of the region? 
These are some ai the questions we need to bring into the 
discu.ssion. 

Underdeveloped countries have shared in the generalized 
growth of international tourism over the past 25 years, and have 
increased their .share of the world market. Ony the Middle 
East's share has been declining in recent years; Asia. Latin 
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America ;)ncl Africa have all increased their sKarcs signifi- 
cantly. Between 1950 and 1975, Asia- Australasia tourist arri- 
vals increased 40-fold, and its share of the world total increased 
by over 400 percent. Tourism receipts in the area are growinii; 
rapidly both absolutely and as a share of the world total, though 
there are wide disparities between countries when tourism re- 
ceipts are compared with population, GNP, and visible ex- 
ports. 

This growth of intemariona! tourism in Southeast Asia has 
been made possible by rising incomes in the West and Japan and 
by the intrcKiuction of cheap charter and excursion air fares 
during the 1960s. It also represents an active policy choice by 
Southeast Asian governments, which have moved quickly to 
provide the infrastructure and promotion the mass tourism 
industry recjuires. To these governments, international tourism 
has seemed parricularly atttactive (or a number of reasons. 

Tourism is classified as an export, but the rapid growth of 
demand for it contrasts sharply with the declining of stagnant 
demand for many of the basic exports from underdeveloped 
countries. The declining terms of rrade for most of their exptirts 
(2.5 percent per year between 1971 and 1976 for underde- 
veloped countries other than oil exporters, according to U.N, 
figures) have encouraged a .search for other exports more able to 
hold their own on the world market. With world demand 
growing rapidly, tourism has appeared a strong candidate. 

Developing a tourism industry has also seemed increasingly 
attractive as import-substitution indusrties have run into crou- 
bie. The impon content of these industries has turned out to he 
much higher than expected, and frequently their growth has 
been limited by the low level of consumer demand in societies 
where the vast majority remain.s in poverty. International tour- 
ism has very little import substitution effect, bur it holds out the 
promise of foreign exchange. While other characteristics of the 
industry have been cited as pluses (its alleged labour intensity, 
multiplier effects, etc. ), the argument for intemarional tourism 
in underdeveloped countries ultimately stands or falls on its 
foreign exchange contribution to development. 

Asia*Australasia Regional Share of World 
International Tourism, 1950-1976 
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Underdeveloped countries did not simply stumble onto 
tourism as a promising way to earn foreign exchange, 
however. Beginning with the Checchi Reporr in the 
late 1950s, the governments of these countries have received a 
steady stream of advice and assistance for expanding intema- 
rional tourism. U.N. resolutions have extolled tourism as "a 
basic and desirable human activity deserving the praise and 
encouragement of all peoples and governments,"'* industry 
organizatiotK such as PATA (which includes governments as 
well) lobby against barriers to the expansion of international 
tourism and provide technical assistance for devek)ping the 
industry. Bilateral and multilateral aid agencies have placed 
increasing emphasis on tourism as an area of technical assis- 
tance and lending.' 

The World Bank Group — composed of the bank itself, the 
International Development Association, and the International 
Finance Corporation — has taken the lead in using aid money 
to encourage international toutism in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Its emphasis on toutism has been consistent with its 
general promotion of export-oriented developmenr and has 
been implemented within its traditional framework of promot- 
ing private ownership of profitable enterprises.*" The Interna- 
tional Finance Corp<)ration which makes loan and equity in- 
vestments in privately-owned businesses, made its first touri.sm 
loan in 1967: $2.9 million for a hotel in Kenya to be managed 
and partly-owned by Intercontinental Hotel Corporation, a 
subsidiary xi( Pan Am. The IFC has continued to concentrate 
primarily on loans and investments in privately-owned hotels. 



Foreign Visitors to Souttieast Asia, 
1960, 1970, and 1979 
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its cumulative ciimmicments tur touiism came to $86.6 million 
hy 1980. The WotlJ Bank (International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development) and its soft'loan subsidiary, the Intet- 
nationnl Development Association, have concentrated on 
tourism infrastructure. 

"The main policy of running the com- 
plex is to benefit private capital." Local 
entrepreneurs supply the capital tor 
building the hotels, and the multina- 
tional hotel chains make their nK)ney 
"managing" them. 

By 1980 the IBRD committed $25 million to Asia; the IDA 
put in $20.1 million; and the IFC added $!7.6 miilion. These 
Hgures understate the World Bank's ct)ntribution to tourism 
development in two ways, however. First of all, as the hank has 
pointed out, a numbet of its other loans have tourism as a major 
rationale. A number ot transportation loans, for example, cre- 
ate the necessary infrastructure for tourism development. ' Even 
more impcirtant, the bank is a major contributor to develop- 
ment finance companies, which are investment hanks in under- 
developed countries generally authorized to make loans solely 
to private entcrpti.ses. Tliese DFCs have played a major role in 
tourism development in a numberof Southeast Asian countries. 
In the Philippines, for example, the Development Bank of the 
Philippines has loaned hundreds of millions of dollars for the 
constnictitin of luxury' hotels in Manila. Although the World 
Bank reported making no tourism loans in 1980, it lists tourism 
as a rationale (or five of the loans it made in that year to DFCs. 

The World Bank has a 1st) promoted tourism development hy 
providing technical assistance. In 1969 the Bank established a 
Tourism Projects Department which advises the IFC on new 
tourism investments. It has worked with other agencies as well. 
For example, it joined with UNESCO to sponsor a 1976 semi- 
nar on the social and cultural impact of tourism. " 

In contrasr to the IFC. almost none of the IBRD's or ID.A's 
loans have s»nc directly for hotel consrruction; where they have 
been intended tot that purpose, they have generally been chan- 
nelled through development finance companies. Most of the 
loans have been for physical infrastructure for large tourism 
complexes, which the bank is particularly interested in promot- 
ing: "The Bank is working on an approacli to tourism develop- 
ment involving the creation of tourism complexes which will 
include all necessary amenities, ranging from basic infrastruc- 
ture services to recreation facilities. '"' 

The IDA loaned $16 million, tor example, for inftastnicture 
for the Nusa Dua development on the barren southern penin- 
sula of Bali. Tlie hotels will be built by private investors. 
Another example is the mammoth Pomun Tourist Resort Pro- 
ject near Kyongju, South Korea, which will comprise more 
than a dozen hotels, a golf course, a folk village, boating 
facilities, restaurants, a shopping center, and apartments for 
employees. The World Bank has loaned $25 million for the 
project's infrastnicture. TTie use of these aid funds to make 
private investments in tourism profitable has been emphasized 
by the head of the Kyongju Tourism Agency: "Our main job is 
to maintain the resort project and arrtact private capital. The 
private investments are not under our conttol. The main policy 



of running the complex is to benefit private capital. For exam- 
ple, we rent the convention hall at very low prices to assist the 
hotels in atti^cting business."'" 

International tourism in Southeast Asia is not simply a one- 
way flow of visitors ftom advanced capitalist countries to under- 
developed ones. International ttavel by citizens of underde- 
veloped countries has also been growing rapidly. Within South- 
east .Asia tourists from other Southeast Asian countries con- 
stituted 56 percent of arrivals in Malaysia in 1975; 42 percent in 
Singapore; 32 percent in Thailand; and 25 percent in Hong 
Kong. ' ' 

For the underdeveloped world as a whole, outgoing tourist 
expenditures were larger than incoming tourist receipts in 1965, 
and the resulting deficit on the travel account indicated "a net 
fltnv of resources from the developing countries to the developed 
through the tourism market."'- The existence of regional tour- 
ism complicates this assumption about the direction of the 
outwatd flows, but many undetdeveloped counrties continue to 
have a negative tourism balance. In Southeast Asia, by and 
large the tourism balance is positive, but the outward flows are 
significant. 

The size of tourist expenditures for some countries may be 
inflated by inconsistent accounting procedures, particularly the 
inclusion of student expenditures abroad. But it also indicates 
the extreme social inequality of most underdeveloped societies, 
whose ruling classes have become luxury tourists themselves. 
One study of toutist expenditures in Singapore shows that the 
biggest spenders on a per capita basis are not Americans or 
Australians, but Indonesians, despite the fact that Indonesia 
ranks as one of the poorest countries in the world. '^ In fact, on 
an aggregate basis as well, Indonesians are the most important 
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Tourism Balance for Selected Southeast Asian Countries in Selected Years 
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group of tourists in Singapore, accounting for $64.9 million of 
tourism receipts in 1976. '■* 

Actuallv, the net balance on a country's travel account is not 
a very useful way of measuring the foreign exchange conrrihu- 
tion of tourism. Tourism "impi>rt.s" and "exports" are largely 
independent of each other, though it seems likely that an 
international tourism industry has a kind of demonstration 
effect on the local ruling classes. 



More important, rourism balance figures do not show 
foreign exchange "leakage" — the ways tourism itself 
has foreign exchange costs. The type of tourism in- 
dustry virtually all undetJeveloped countries have created in- 
volves a high import content. Consideting the fact that foreign 
exchange is the basic rationale hn tourism development, it is 
surprising how little is known about the level of foreign ex- 
change leakage. According to the Center for Transnationals, 
direct import requirements and payments abroad associated 
with tourism accounted for 2 1 percent to 50 percent or more of 
total tourism receipts in one sample of four underdeveloped 
countries. '■'' Transfers to foreign owners can also be consider- 
able, and there are various indirect forms of foreign exchange 
leakage. 

Foreign exchange leakage is most evident in the hotel sector, 
which genetaily accounts for around half of tourism receipts 
(less in places like Hong Kong and Singapore, where almost 
two-thirds of tourist dollars go tor "shopping"). All non-soc- 
ialist Southeast Asian countries have opted for luxury, "intet- 
national standard" hotels, which attempt to replicate their 
counterparts in the advanced capitalist countries. These hotels 
require substantial imports, both as part of the initial capital 
mvestment and in their normal operation. In general, tor 
example, one-third of their food bill goes for imports, although 
this can be much higher — 80 percent for Singapore, for exam- 
ple. '* Overall, direct import requirements seem to average 
about 25 petcent of both initial investment and opetating costs. 

The foreign exchange costs of the hotel sector increase to the 
extent that it is foreign owned or operated, because of the 
repatriation of interest, profits and salaries, as well as central 



purchasing and transfer pricing. In I97i, the top 100 hotel 
chains in the world owned 8,100 hotels with 1.2 million 
rooms. ' ^ Almost half of these chains have theit home office in 
the United States or the United Kingdom, and many are linked 
to the major airlines. TWA owns Hilton Intematiomil; Pan 
Am owns intercontinental; United Airlines owns Western In- 
ternational. Airlines with hotels in Southeast Asia include 
British .Airways, Cathay Pacific, Japan Airlines, Pan Am, 
TWA, and United Airlines. 

Almost half (47.4 percent) of the foreign hotels of these 
hotel chains are located in underdeveloped countries. The 
Center for Transnationals lists 486 hotels (128,674 rcx>ms) 
associated with multinatinal hotel corporations in 9i underde- 
veloped countries. In 14 countries of Asia there are 86 multina- 
tional hotels with iVi25 nxims. '" Tlie proptmion of hotel 
rooms controlled by the multinational hotel chains varies con- 
siderably. The low is 5.6 percent in Malaysia; the high is 45.9 
percent in the Philippines. These figures may be affected by 
different definitions of what constitutes a "hotel," but in all 
cases the multinational proponion is much higher if we focus on 
the luxury hotels where most foreign tourists stay. 

The profits of multinational corpivrations are often defended 
by arguing that the multinationals provide much-needed capi- 
tal for undertakings which otherwise would remain on the 
drawing hoards, in the multinational hotel business, howevet, 
this is not the ca,se. The multinational hotel chains have 
increasingly been divesting themselves of hotel properties and 
concentrating their energies on securing management con- 
tracts. " Local entrepreneurs thus supply the capital tor build- 
ing the hotels, and the multinational hotel chains make their 
money "managing" them. This t>f course means high salaries for 
expatriate managers. For underdeveloped countries as a whole, 
the seven percent of hotel emloyees who ate foreign nationals 
account tor an average of 23 percent ot the hotel wage bill.-" 
Part of these salaries constitute a form of foreign exchange 
leakage. The increasing emphasis on management contracts is 
reflected in the fact that whereas direct ownership and leasing 
arrangements accounted for 67 percent of MNC rooms before 
1964, fully 91 percent ot new rooms since 1975 have involved 
management contracts. - ' 
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Miinasement contracts normally have escape clauses releas- 
ing the multinatioruils from their responsihilitics if the govern- 
ment restricts their ability to repatriate foreign exchange or acts 
in ii way which adversely affects the operation of the hotel. 
These clauses reflect the fact chat international tourism is not 
neutral insofar as fiscal and social policy are concerned. 

Major Multinational Hotel Chains 

in Southeast Asian Countries 

No. Rooms in SE Asia 




Source: International Union of Food and Allied Workers Associations 

The World Tourism Orj^antzation estimates that a minimum 
of 40 petcent of gross hotel revenue goes to pay for 
imports, intetest and profits if the hotel is foreign-owned, 
and that the f igvire can run as<high as 75 percent or more. ^- The 
foreign exchange leakage of hotel investment is further ac- 
centuated by such government incentives as long-tetm, low- 
interest loans, tax exemptions or reductions, interest rebates, 
duty-lxee import of equipment and admissitin of foreign workers. 
Infrastructura! investments often have a sulstantial inip<irt 
content, tcxx .Airports have to he huilt to accommodate wide- 
hcxlied jetliners. Roads must be constructed to allow tour buses 
to carry their passengers in comfort. Power has to be gen- 
erated — if not tor Uxal tesidents, certainly for the water-fil- 
tering systems of hotel swimming pools. These infrastructural 
investments are particularly high for the resort complexes 
favoured by the World Bank. Malaysia, for example, is under- 
taking large-scale beach resort complexes on Pulau Besar, off 
Malacca, on Pulau Langkawi, and a king its east coast neat 
Kuantan.-' One analysis for the Commonwealth Catibbean 
countries e.sti mates tht investments in infrastructure amount to 
about 80 percent of hotel capital costs. -"* TTiese costs ate borne 
by the government and hence by society at large. 

Spending on infrastructure slides over into constructing ti)ur- 
ist attractions them.selves. Many of the pet projects of the 
Philippines' first lady — the Philippine Intematicmal Ginven- 
rion Center, the International Convention Center, the Folk 
Afts Theatre and the Philippine Center for International Trade 



and Exhibit — have been but It with an eye to the tourist in- 
dustry and involve substantial foreign exchange expenditure. 
In the Philippines the Ministry of Local Government and 
Community Development has even issued a circular directing 
ioca! governments to "establish their own tourism boards and 
prioritize tourism related programs to be funded by the local 
budget. This is spent mainly on beautificatton projects and 
putting up of local festivals."-' 

International tourism is a highly competitive industry, and 
mo.st governments engage in expensive foreign promotional 
campaigns— a further foreign exchange cost. Singapore's Tour- 
ist Promotion Board spent $6 million in 1974 for rhe 1.4milIion 
visitors who came.-'* Elsewhere government promotional 
.spending has gone as high as $10 per tourist.-' In addition, 
some of the most populat tourist destinations, such as Singapore 
and Hong Kong, attract tourists by selling duty-ftee imported 
merchandise. Singapore and Hong Kong report that 6 ? percenr 
and 65 percent t>f visitor spending respectively is for "shop- 
ping."-*" Since mt>st of these receipts must go to pay for the 
imports (cameras, watches, etc.) which tourists buy, there is 
very little net gain for the countr^''s foreign exchange position 
from up to two-thirds of total tourism receipts. 

In addition to the direct impt)rt content of the tourism 
industty itself, tourists define an import-oriented style of luxury 
consumption which local elites emulate. This has an important 
implication for the much-debated multiplier effect of interna- 
tional tourism. The multiplier effect argument says tourist ex- 
penditures will stimulate further local economic activity. When 
tourism stimulates local consumption of imported gtwds, how- 
ever, the multiplier effect will raise the overall foreign ex- 
change cost of tourism. One study of Antigua claims that taking 
the multiplier effect into account raises the import content of 
international tourism from 40 percent of total tourism receipts 

Proportion of Total Hotel Rooms Associated 
with Multinational Hotel Chains, 1978 
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PATA helps the travel industry 
move its Pacific product. 



It is hardly a spontaneous stirring of 
interest which sends hundreds of thou- 
sands i>f visitDrs a year to one country 
or another. Each tourist "destination" is 
carefully marketed, often in a package 
with other countries or cities, and 
tnatketing techniques are monitored; 
what works for one destination may 
make another equally attractive. The 
major coordinator for travel directions in 
Asia and the Pacific is the San 
Francisco- based Pacific Area Travel 
Association, formed to provide a meet- 
ing ground for travel professionals and to 
help governments develop tourist 
centers. 

Founded in 1961, PATA now in- 
cludes over 2,000 members ranging from 
official government representatives to 
hoteliers, tour operators, airline ofticials 
and travel agents. PATA chapters, 
which hold regular meetings, form an 
international network. At a typical 
meeting, a national tourist organisation, 
such a.^ the Singapore Tourist Promotion 
Board, plays host to local chapter mem- 



bers, often airline officials or travel 
agents. Most national touri.st organua- 
tions maintain offices in major cities of 
the countries which generate tourists, 
and these meetings give the agencies a 
chance to promote their countries' 
destinations. 

Another major vehicle tor the ex- 
change of information among PATA 
members is the publication ot a monthly 
magazine Farifk Travel Nnvs, as well as 
various handbooks, directories and 
booklets. These are funded primarily by 
advertising from major hotels, airlines 
and governments, and rhey provide 
travel professionals with current 
infomiaricm on Pacific area facilities and 
attractions. The asstKiation also pro- 
vides advice and technical assistance for 
specific progran'Ui through its standing 
committees on development, research, 
marketing, management and cultural 
preservation. 

Cultural prescA'acion is a new field for 
PATA, which was previously concerned 
primarily with such commercial activi- 



to almost 70 percent. -'' Tlie lack ot strong foreign exchaf^ 
controls in the non-socialist Southest Asian countries very 
likely allows similar foreign exchange leakage through luxury 
consumpti(m. 

Although the foreign exchange rationale for tourism is pri- 
mary, a secondary justification for tourism development in- 
volves its potential contribution tt) employment. It is widely 
assumed that because tourism is a service industry', it must be 
labor-intensive, and hence particularly appropriate for the cir- 
cumstances of S<Jutheast Asian and other underdevloped 
countries. 

Almost all studies, however, dispel the notion that tourism 
offers an inexpensive way of generating employment. One 
Study ot hotel employment in East Africa, for example, con- 
cludes that the cost of generating jobs in tourist lujtels is two to 
three times that of generating jobs in manufacturing or re- 
pairs, '*' 

There is some evidence that hotels run by multinational 
corporations tend ro generare less employment than locally- 
managed hotels. ' ' Non-hotel jobs generated by tourism seem to 
cost less, it is striking in these analyses, however, that perhaps 
the largest single such "spin-off" occupation is often left politely 
unmentioned: prostitution. It has been estimated that tourism 
has helped create 100,000 prostitutes in Manila alone. '- 

PATA Packages 

iXlti^ k. cICZlliC' Margmel Glenny 

ties as developing tourist sites, research- 
ing travel sratistics and marketing the 
Pacific. At its first "tourism and herit- 
age" conference, held during November 
1979 in Bangkok, PATA set out to ftwter 
cooperarii>n between the tourism 
industry and preservatitjnists, two groups 
which seldom have much use fi>r each 
other. According to PATA Vice-Presi- 
dent Ken Chaniherlain, toun,sm boosters 
now realize, "We have to kx.ik at preser- 
vation of heritage — ^if we divn't maintain 
what is different, no one will want to go 
see it." 

With the recognition that Pacific 
tourist sites will remain desirable and 
saleable only if their "unique" and 
"exotic" qualities are preserved, PATA 
has charged its development authority 
with two somewhat contradictory tasks: 
ni develop destinatitms and increase 
their handling capacity and preserve 
their quality by balancing the economic 
value of tourism against the changes it 
brings to the destination area. How 
much influence the heritage committee 
will actually have in such a commercially 
oriented asstKtation remains to be seen. 
The imporranr question is whether 
P.'XTA can serve not only tourists and 
commercial interests hut local people as 

well. n 
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Most jobs in the touristn industry involve-low levels of skill 
and Itiw pay. Averatje gross monthly pay for workers in Balinese 
hotels, for example, is $31.*' While seasonaliry is not a major 
problem for Southeast Asian tourism, hotel workers may suffer 
from short-run overexpansion of luxury ht>tels, as has occurred 
in Manila. The degree of unionisation among hotel workers 
varies considerahly, from about 20 percent in the Philippines to 
75 percent in Singapore. Yet even where workers are unionized, 
restrictive laKir laws often limit what they can do to improve 
their working conditions. 

Several additional points should be mentioned, at least 
briefly. Tourism deveUipment does not substitute tor impons. 
Nor does it respond to local demand. It does not create a labor 
force with skills which can contribute to the 
growth of other sectois of the economy. In fact, through its 
competition with tither sectors for scarce resources (even down 
to the level of local governments diverting local funds for 
tourism projects), and through its effect on consumption pat- 
terns, tourism seems to stunt development in other sectors. The 
inflation it has brought to Bali, for example, has reportedly 
lowered nutrition levels for people in the highlands.^'' 

So tourism does not necessarily bring in va&x amounts of 
foreign exchange for other development projects. Indeed, it 
can demonstnite many of the classic characteristics of underde- 
velopment: a high degree of foreign ownership and control, 
hish import content, dependency on economic fluctuations in 
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the advanced capitalist countries, and an oligopolistic structure 
in the industry as a whole, to take the major examples. 

Internationa! tourism can at.so serve to consolidate depen- 
dent class relationships, and we should take at least a brief knik 
at this problem. 

The heart of mass tourism is the hotel sector. Luxury hotel 
investnient has Keen a particularly harmonious ground ftii 
an alliance between the local ruling classes and the multi- 
national corporations. This has been true for several reasons. 
First, as indicated earlier, this is an area in which many multi- 
nationals have been quite content to settle for management 
contracts rather than insisting on majority ownership and con- 
trol. Ownership of the actual buildings, which are expensive, 
immobile, and which contain no particular technical secrets, 
can be left to local investors or, occasionally, the state. 

Second, joint enterprises with multinationals may allow po- 
litically d>>minnnr cla.sses without a sttong economic base to 

Tourists define an import-oriented style 
of luxury consumption which local 
elites emulate. 

circumvent their economically dominant clas.s (and ethnic) 
competitors. This is likely to be a factor in countries like 
Malaysia, Indonesia and Thailand, where alliance with the 
multinationals avoids the necessity of doing business with the 
Chinese commercial classes. This ethnic -class competition niiiv 
in fact bias tourist policy towards luxury tourism, since a tourism 
policy based on the expansion ot the existing accommodation 
system would favour the Chine-se already in control of it. 

Tourism Receipts of 
Southeast Asian Countries, 

as % of GNP, Per Capita, 

and % of Merchandise Exports, 1978. 
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Third, investment in tuxury Viafels represents a continuation 
of the speculative, real-estate oriented investments which are 
characteristic of the ntling classes of many underdeveloped 
societies. Luxury hotels are also favored as sites for elite func- 
tions of all sorts — marriages, parties, conferences, ceiehra- 
rions, to name a few. In Manila during 1976-77, the ruling 
families and economic cliques of the Philippines let kxjse an 
ofgy of competitive hotel buildinR during which 14 new hotels 
were built at a cost of abtiut $510 million. Such hotels may 
provide facilities for social hinctions which the dominant clas- 
ses could not supjxirt on their own and may even, as in the 
Philippines, become a griRmdofintra-class status competition. 

The availability of state capital has been the final cement of 
this relationship between the multinational hotel corporations 
and the ItKal nilin^ classe.s. In the case of Manila mentioned 
above, government banks loaned $500 million, in several cases 
financing 100 percent of the investment. (In fact, one report 
suggests that the figure was really over 100 percent, due to 
deiibetaee overestimations, allowing the borrowers to invest 
the extra money in the local money markets.)" Various gov- 
ernment incentives have also made hotel investments particu- 
larly attractive. 

International tourism has other coiwervative political impli- 
cations as well. Tourists will only come to a country they see as 
friendly and stable, and therefore any disruptions caused by 
efforts to change the status quo can carry dire economic conse- 
quences. This is similar to problems underdeveloped countries 
always face in trying to create international business confidence 
in theif investment climate. But tourist perceptions are prob- 



ably even more volatile. When blacks rioted several years ago in 
Bermuda, the local newspaper warned: "Tourism is fragile. 
Those throwing fire bomKs from cars shciuld understand that 
very soon they will not have a car to throw bombs from.""* The 
overreaction of the Bermudan government — flying in British 
troops to quell the riots — probably stemmed from the spectre of 
the Virgin Islands, where several murders of whites decimated 
the tourist industry for years. The economic importance of 

Any disruptions caused by efftirts to 
change the status quo can can7 dire 
economic consequences. 

tourism may dispose govemment.s to react unusually strongly to 
popular actions which they fear will affect the tourist image of 
the country. Such concerns can also provide a pretext for 
limiting the rights of workers in the tourism industry. In the 
Philippines, for example, hotels and restaurants are defined by 
presidential decree to be "vital industries" in which strikes are 
banned, and the Ministry of Tourism can cancel the work 
permit of any hotel or restaurant worker "for the commission of 
any act detrimental to the tourists.'^ At the same time, of 
course, the fragility of the tourism industry represents a weak 
spot in the economy which an oppositional movement can 
choose deliberately to disrupt — as it did in the Philippines in 
the fail of 1 980 when K>mbs went off in the midst of a Presiden- 
tial address to a conference of U. S. travel agents in Manila. 
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The Ultimate 

Paradise 

The IndcM^esian government, 
supported by the World Bank, 
lias built a totally insulated 
tourist haven, but foreign 
Investors are skeptical. 
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If Nusa Dua, a $36 miilkm-dollar tourist 
complex in Btili. Indonesia ispUinneiJ tti 
rank with resorts in Pataya, Tliailand, 
am! Penang, Malaysia, as one of Asia's 
big thref tourist destinations. Yet few 
investors aside from the indunesian 
government appear eager to make an 
"investment in paradise," Construction 
at the site, on the sparsely pttpulated 
southern peninsula, remairjs at a near 
stand-still. Investor interest has lagged 
hecatise of the Indonesian government's 
airline policy and its p<xir record in set- 
ting up infrastructure. 

The touri.sm industry in Bali depends 
heavily on what it calls "air movement 
stability," the guaranteed movement of 
air traffic and landing rights for major 
carriers. The Indonesian government 
has projected an annual increase of 13 
percent for tourists arriving by air, but 
this figure is ba.sed on a 1977 civil avia- 
tion policy which allowed twice weekly 
direct flights from .-Australia, the Ameri- 
can west coast, Europe, Japan, Manila, 
Singapore, and Bangkok. In April 1980 
Indonesia's civil aviation board cancel- 
led landing rights ftirTliai land's national 
carrier, reducing tourist arrivals in Bali. 
.As a result, Hilton Hotels, Inc. an- 
nounced that it wt)uid not build until 
landing rights were extended to more 
national carriers. 

In a recent effort to revive investor 
interest, Ganida, Indonesia's national 
airline, has taken what it calls "a bold 
step" in beginning construction of a 450- 
room hotel at Nusa Dua. Its completion 
date, set for late-!982, has been called 
"impossibly optimistic" by a leading 
travel trade publication. 

Master planner tor the Nusa Dua com- 

Margaret Gleiittv lived in Bati/or ttmjreoT.', 




1)1 satire of irmwiti^ malenalism, mi Bali, r/nwn ihfl) play.s 
foolish hoatmini hafrirliiit^ iritli h'lrmflfin hero hf lmn\jmiis. 



plex is the Bali Tourism Development 
Corporation established in 1972 and 
whi>lly government-owned. Nusa Dim 
represents a new, planned approach to 
tourism development which requires 
substantial backing from foreign in- 
vestors. Foreign investors are offered 50- 
year (eases and "maximum incentive and 
tax holidays." Sanur and Kuta, t^vo of 
Bali's older tourist areas, grew spimtane- 
ciusly and, particularly in Kuta, tourist 
facilities are largely in the hands of 
Baiinese entrepreneurs. 

The basic plan for Nusa Dua consists 
(if several hotel cliLsters built at different 
locations on 700 hectares of the arid 
peninsula. A "tourist village" with a 
shopping center and amusement facili- 
ties will be located in the center of the 
reson. The BTDC gives top priority to 
community facilities which it expects ro 
benefit locals and visitors alike: a hotel 
staff training schiK)), a recreation center 
and'a children's playground. Infrastruc- 
ture at Nu.sa Dua will be of international 
resort standard. Electricity, new to local 
inhabitants, is already available at the 
sire. Still in the planning st,^gc are water 
and telephone systems, waste and sew- 
age disposal plants and paved toads. The 
Indonesian government is ptoviding the 
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infrastructure with backing from the 
World Bank. 

Nusa Dua is planned as an i.solared, 
self-contained tourist community which 
will afford visitors the pleasures of Baii 
hut keep their interactions with locals ro 
a minimum. The BTDC hopes that this 
design will preserve the local culture 
more or less intact as something tourists 
will want to see while at the same time 
channeling tourist expenditures into the 
local economy. Perhaps the segregation 
will save the area from commercial de- 
gradation, but IcKal economic gtowth is 
by no means assured. A tecent 
UNESCO report indicates thiit in Bali 
the locals who profit from the industry 
are those who are directly engaged in 
it — hotel and an shop employees, 
guides, and to a lesser degree, musicians 
and performers. Ninety percent of Baii- 
nese live in villages and do not benefit 
from foreign exchange earnings, 

BTDC's public relations officer, G.P. 
Ryasse, takes a philosophical view of the 
challenges pt>sed by the Nusa Dua effort 
to benefit investors, locals and tourists, 
"in everything there are ptisitives and 
negatives. We are tcxi burdened by nega- 
tives. .At BTDC we try to take the mid- 
dle road. "Q 
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This kiml ut international tciurism Jties not exist in isola- 
tion, tt is part of <i larget development strategy charactet- 
i:ed by tL-latively open economies, reliance on foreign aid 
;ind investment, imported technology, and deepening integra- 
tion into the wotld capitalist economy. The ideological and 
institutional bases of this sttategy were developed in the post- 
World War II period tiret in response to the thteat of European 
state capitalism and then to the threat ot national liherati^in 
movements in the Thitd World. When they analyse intemn- 
tional tourism, the regimes of non-socialist Southeast Asia 
operate within this set of assumptions. For example, the as- 
sumption that foreign exchange is the critical bottleneck to 

There are alternatives which have vir- 
tually no import content and create a 
completely different structure of entre- 
preneurial opportunity. 



development is highly ideiVlogical. It nt>t only represents a 
choice ;ibout a certain t^pe of (dependent) development, but 
implicitly rules out iiltemative strategies (such as peasant mo- 
bilisation). Even within this frame of reference, however, the 
claims for tourism not only have been gteatly exaggerated, but 
okscure the ways tourism perpetuates class relations of depen- 
dency. Two general alternatives come to mind. 

One is to demonstrate the greatet economic and social ben- 
efits of other forms of investment and government spending. 
Symbolically, tourist investments may he quite vulnetahle. In 
Bimaue, Philippines, for example, a luxury hotel with a swim- 
ming pool and its own electric genetator sits above the town 
which still lacks electricity and whose streets turn into muddy 
quagmiies in the rain. In the two year peritnJ in which the 
Philippine government loaned $5CX) million for luxury hotels in 
Manila, only $13 million was spent in the entire country for 
public housing. "* 

Equally important, we need more satisfactory measures for 
comparing toutism and alternative forms of productive invest- 
ment. Mo.st studies to date maintain tcxi narrow a focus: capital 
costs per worker, import content, wage bills, etc. Even within 
this narrow frame ot reference tourism does not fare particularly 
well, but the criteria ot evaluation need to be widened to 
include what is ptoduced, how it relates to production and 
distribution, and the level of foreign penetration and depen- 
dency. The one study which tries to do this in a general way, 
Bryden's study of the Commonwealth Caribbean, finds an 
overall low social rate of return; the net gain goes to a small 
privileged elite.''' 

A second possibility is to explore alternative types of tourism. 
Mass tourism with luxury accommodation is not the only fotm 
which is possible in Stmtheast Asia, fn fact there already exists 
alongside it one alternative, originally sparked by the stream of 
young "hippie" travelers from Europe and North America, but 
now sustained by a wide range of budget travelers, including 
students, young workers and young professionals. Southeast 
Asians have responded creatively to the opportunities opened 
up by these travelers, expanding traditional accommodation sy.s- 
tems — losmen, Chinese htJtcls, yofpmii.s, homestays — to meet 
the new demand. In Bali, the contrast between two former 
fishing villages is instructive: Sanur, whose entire beachfront is 



monopolized by huge, genetaily ft)reign-owned luxury hotels, 
and Kuta, where several hundred local families have added 
"homestays" of five to 15 rtxims to their existing family com- 
pound.s set among the coconut palm gtoves back from the 
beaches. While this type of budget tourism is not without its 
problems, it demonstrates a type of tourism which has virtually 
no import content and which creates a completely different 
structure of entrepreneurial oppt>rtunity from that of mass lux- 
ury tourism. 

An increasing number of voices has been raised in South- 
east Asia stressing the need to think about alternative types of 
tourism. A summary of recommendations made at an "Interna- 
tional Workshop on Tourism" in September (980 at Ateneo 
University in Manila calls for "the di.scovery and development 
of alternative ways of travel" which encourage genuine in- 
terchange, involve the full participation of local people at ail 
levels of decision-making, and utilize facilities and services 
which benefit local people. But just as existing fonn.s of tourism 
development are simply one component ot a wider outward- 
oriented, elite -dominated strategy of development, so the 
struggle to define an alternative vision of .intetnational ex- 
change in Southeast Asia will he linked to a wider challenge to 
existing class and political relations. Q 
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LITTLE ISLANDS OF AMERICA 



Hilton International sells 
conspicuous consumption 
around the world. Their 
motto: "Minimum risk — 
full control " 



Rackaet Grossman 
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Const ruf turn it'orkfn in Ransktik. 



RanJy West 



Rachael Cimmuin is it slujf memlxi <)f llw Soullwasl Asia Re.wiirir 
Center. She has researched and written about the impact of U.S. cor- 
porations in ■'ioutheast Asia for six wars. This arliile is based on re- 
search by Ike corporate projik project at tke Data Center inOakiand.CA 



"o new country dares think that it has got going until 
it has a seat at the U.N,, a national airline, and a 
Hilton Hotel," boasted Conrad Hi Iron. His global 
hotel empire has played a key role in creating an "inremational 
standard" based on American tastes, Hilton International has 
done a good job of propagating the idea that luxury means 
American-style consumption: it claims with pride that the 
elites of countries from Japan to Egypt marry off their daughters 
at the local Hilton. Behind the glamor is a shrewdly mn corpo- 
ration which operates almost 80 hotels around the world. Pro- 
fits for 1980 amounted to $55 million. 

Conrad Hilton, who died in 1979 at the age of 91, was the 
driving force behind the international Hilton phenomenon. 
Starting with a chain of American hotels Kvught from bankrupt 
owners during the Depression, he first moved overseas in 1949 
with the Caribe Hilton in Puerto Rico. He set up Hilton 
Intetnational as a separate enterprise, operating only overseas. 

In 1957 he saw Asia as the sup re me challenge, an area ripe for 
lu.xury hotels and large profits. He viewed Asia as the missing 
link in an international empire; the one-third of the world not 
yet swallowed up by the communist menace, but not yet con- 
vinced to join the "free world." "If we can reach out and assist 
in raising these billion people, the uncommitted Third, from 
the shadow of economic and political want, , , . This is the 
dream that haunts me now as an individual, as an American, as 
a businessman — the magnificent dream of one world, a free 
world,"' 

Hilton initiated its Asian operations with the opening of the 
Hong Kong Hilton in 1963. Since then, the chain has moved 
into Japan, Tliailand, the Philippines, Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Singapore, Taiwan and Australia. Hotels arc currently planned 
in Korea and Sri Lanka. It has found partners among private 
businessmen, local elite and nders. The Manila Hilton, for 
example, is owned by the Delgado Brothers Hotel Corporation, 
a major Philippine tourist interest. 

Hilton International's strategy for expansion has been sim- 
ple: get someone else to pay. Hilton manages rather than owns 
hotels. Of the 78 hotels it was involved with at the end ot 1979, 
HI owned or had equity in only seven.' HI developed this 
pattern in 1949 with the original Hilton International hotel, 
the Caribe Hilton in Puerto Rico. It contracted to manage this 
hotel in exchange for one-third of the gross operating profits; 
the other two-thirds went to its partners. It has sometimes 
altered this agreement to take five percent of gross revenues and 
10 percent of operating revenues or to arrange a fixed rental fee. 

Hilton International's current president. Curt Strand, ex- 
plained the manage-rather-than-own strategy in 1967: "... 
undertaking the minimum conceivable risk but keeping full 
control of operations."' This approach has resulted in con- 
tinual profits for Hilton, while the partner has borne the brant 
of any financial loss. The most dramatic example of this was 
when Hi's partner in the Tehran Hilton, the Shah, had to leave 
the country in 1979 and give up ownership of the Hilton to the 
new government. 

Other hotel interests followed Hilton's lead and moved from 
ownership to management of hotels. Sheraton and Holiday inn 
have actually divested themselves of hotels and gone for man- 
agement agreements in subsequent deals. This policy provides 
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maximum financial benefits for these hotel chains without the 
risk oi sinking liirfjc amounts at capita! into ht)tels. 

Hilton International has also played a leading role in in- 
tegrating the tourist industry, hs merger with Trans World 
Airlines in 1967 set off a series of airline-hotel chain mergers 
involving such concerns as United Airlines (which bought 
Western International Hotels), Continental Airlines, BOAC, 
KLM and Branift. Although Pan American had pioneered this 
trend in 1945 by establishnig its own hotel chain, it was the 
anticipated 1970 introduction of the jumbo jet which pushed 
the tourist industry to full-scale integration to handle dramatic 
increases in travel. When Hilttm International merged with 
TWA in 1967, 40 percent of Hilton's hotels were already on 
TWA routes, making TWA-Hilton packages easy to arrange. 
Niituraliy, the customers ot either were a ready audience for the 
advertising of the other, 

Hilton prides itself on creating "little islands of America" 
around the world. It does so by maintaining absolute control of 
all aspects oi planning and operation. President Strand exp- 
lained, "We control the standard of operation. We not only 
manage them but design them. We provide the architects, the 
engineers, the interior designers, the kitchen planner."'' .About 
18 months before a Hilton Is slated to open, the corporation 
provides its pannets with specifications for ever>' Item to be 
used in the hotel, along with sources and price.'). Purchasing is 
global- — ^carpefs from Hong Kong, gliis.sware from the United 
States, crystal from France, chinaware from Japan, linens from 
Ireland." 

Though Hilton Internationa! insists that its operations pro- 
vide opportunities for countries to develop local managerial 
talent, the reality is quite diffeient. Curt Strand brags about his 
"intemarionai cadre" of "shock troops" — 3,000 managerial 
staff who are frequently moved around the world. Locals come 



in as bellboys, waitresses and bartenders to fill out the interna- 
tional workforce of 3,000.'' The managers of new Hiltons are 
almost automatically picked from this international managerial 
pool. At the six Hiltons operating in Southeast Asia, there is 
only tme manager with an Asian surname. '' 

Hilton Hotels In Southeast Asia have created island.s of 
conspicious consumption in the midst of the host societies. 
They advertise jogging tracks, tennis courts, the ubiquitous 
American coffee shop. Hiltons in Kuala Lampur, Manila and 
Hong Kong have Introduced massage parlors and steam baths. 
The Singapore Hilton recently opened a series of suites de- 
signed by Givenchy — complete with crystal decanters, whirl- 
pools, teams of butlers and ctmcierges — available for nightly 
rates of $194-$517. In these and in othet Asian Hiltons it is 
probable that the waitresses will never be able to afford the 
imported New Zealand strawberries and apples they serve, and 
the housekeepers often clean rtxims which cost more for one 
night than they earn in a month. □ 



NOTES 

1. Conrad Htltun, Hi' MyGiu-sl, Prentice Hall. 1957, pp. 276-77. 

2. Trans World Ciirponition 10-K Form submitted to U.S. 
Securities and Exchange Gimmission for fiscal year ending December 
?!, 1979. File no. l-78i». 

^. "Hilton's FnrtMTies Ride on the Jets", BuMnrw HVrA. July 1. 
1967. 

4. 'The Other Hilton Comes Home", Wall Streetjounial, January 
25. 1981. 

5. "Hilton Internationa!: Profitable Management on a Giobal 
Scale", Hiitrl Mmmir/'mcnt Kri'inii. June. 1967. 

6. Trans World Corporation lO-K Form (aj). fit. I, p. 42. 

7. Paci/kTmiwlNewaHotel Directory. Decemhei [S, 1980. 
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BANGKOK 

MASSEUSES: 

HOLDING UP THE FAMILY SKY 



Bangkok's flesh trade 
makes young women the 
breadwinners for their 
families in Thailand's 
poorest rural areas* 

Pasiik PItongfjaichil 



The iiiigimil rmiim tij ^/;n aliuir. entitled "Rural W'timen uj 
Thmttmd: From Feasant Girls lt> Bangkok Masseusfs," am 
fm'pared Jin the Inlermitinnal Lulnn Or«<uiirjitimi hv Piistik 
Phmgfiakhil oj t/ic luiadlx of Eammnin, Chulalitn^kom 
University. The Jiill version of the I5l-p(ige report ims puhlished 
by the UM in Feljruary 19HI in Geneva. This condensatinn was 
prepared by SRC staff member Martha Winnacker. 



When Taew sold her virffiuity, her famiiy frot a well. Taew 
works in a massage parlor in Bangkok, and her family lives in n 
remote village in Thailand's North^mt. Of (he $4()0 her cu.s- 
lomer paid for the privilege of becoming her first sexual partner, 
Taew received $100. enough to pnn'nle her family with a de- 
pendable supply of drinking water. It was a nice addition to the 
home built 10 years before with money Taew's tiim older sisters 
earned as mistresses to American Gls. 

Until Taew's sisters went to work for the soldiers, the family 
owned no land. They lived hy sharing the work and the lmn<est on 
her uncle's land and fry collecting food and fuel from ike forest. 
Eventually, an aunt went to work as a housemaid in the town of 
Udnn, and when the United .States built an airhase there the 
aunt became the mi.stre.>is of an American officer. Her contribu- 
tions brought the family its fust crvih income, and it was she who 
introduced Taew's .sisters to the sex trade. Their earnings radi- 
cally cha nged (he family 's situation : (he hou.se was followed //y the 
purcha.se of 15 acres of rice land and tuitwn payments for the 
younger siblings to .stay in school beyond the compulsory fourth 
grade lei<el. After the CJs went home in 1975, Taew's aunt and 
sister.s moved to Bangkok and Palaya (a resort, in (he South), 
Eventually, the aunt and one of the sisters married and came 
home to farm with their husbands. 

Noie IS, it was Taeiv's turn to work for cash to supplement the 
family farm, which produced enough to eat onh in good years. 
Taew followed her .sister to Bangkok, where .she tried jobs as a 




Mas.setises behind one-way mirror in "fish tank" of a Bangkok mas.sage parlor. 



Randy Wesi 
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conslruclioii u'orher, hiniM'maid and waitress before, eiitentig a 
massage fuirlor. Eventually she moved on to become a "r of fee 
sko}) girt, " sitting in a lu/tel coffee shop to pick up foreign citstom- 
ers. As a laborer and iiioilress, T(U>u> nei'er carried mure than $50 
a month; now she wnd S50-$IOO u month home to her parents 
and earns $200-$300. She talks of finding a job tu o seamstress, 
for which she has some training, but Taew knows she will not 
earn as rnnch as she does now. And she doesn't like to ride 
rush-hoar buses now that she w used to taxis. 

Tanv's fmrents do not know how she earns the money she send': 
them. They are proud of her success as a "waitress," although the 
neighbors say it is obvious that an uneducated young woman 
could not earn so much except as a prostitute. Taew completed 
fourth grade; her earnings now keep three wunger sisters in 
secondaty school. The cosh Taew and her older sister send home 
from Bangkok is double what the family earns from its farm land, 
now rented out, yet the family's current income places it Just 
.ilighth ahoT'e the fmverty line as defined by (he World Bank. If 
the two daughters stop/ml earning, the famdy would slide into a 
prerarioiLs struggle merely to subskl. ■ _ ■ 

Taew is one of an escimated 200, 000- 3CX), 000 women who 
work in Bangkok's 1 19 massage parlors, ! 19 barber-shop- 
cum massage anJ teahouses, 97 night clubs, 248 disguised 
brothels, and ^94 disco- restaurants, ' all of which sell sexual 
companionship to male customers. Bangkok's sex industry first 
reached this scale when thousands of American Gts, wallets 
srufted wirh dollars, came for rest and recreation away from the 
horrors of the war in Vietnam. 

Regional entertainment centers also grew up around the 
airhases where 40.000 U.S. servicemen were stationed in the 
late 1960s. By the time the last American troops ieft Thuiiand 
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m 1976, Asia's tcmrist Kiom was underway. Lured by cheap air 
tares, plentiful hotel rooms, and promises of exotic pleasures, 
twice as many civilian foreign visitots came to Thailand — 
primarily Bangkok — in 1971 as in 1969. Tourism provided 11 
percent of foreign exchange earnings. In an ironic symbol of the 
integration of the Gl-oriented sex service industry into the 
Thai ecom)my, the old Joint U.S. Military Advisory Group 
headquarters has become a short-term hotel catering to prosti- 
tutes and theirclients. Among tourist arrivals, men outnumber 
women two to one. 

Americans, Germans and Japanese are the mast numerous 
foreign tourists, and travel agencies in those countries hawk the 
attractions of TTiailand in no uncertain terms, A brochure put 
out by the German Rosie Reisen {Rosie Travels) agency notes: 

Thailand is a world full of extremes and the possibilities ate 
unlimited. Anything goes in this exotic country, especially 
when it comes to girls. Still it appears to be a problem for 
visitors to Thailand to find the right places where they can 
indulge in unkm>wn pleasures . . . . Rosie has done some- 
thing about this. For the first time in history you can btxik a 
trip to Thailand with exotic pleasures included in the price. 

The detailed itinerary includes such entries as: 

Breakfast in the Royal Hotel, rest of the day free. In the 
coffee shop there are many girls available. You can take them 
to your room, of course . . . . ^ ^ C 

Planeloads of Japanese men come with similar expectations, 
and Americans are offered "single men's guides" by airlines, 
htitels and travel agents. 
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Bangkok's night life iB not confined to a cluster of back 
streets. Rather, it is a prominent feature of the city's 
culture, with large neon signs proclaiming the presence of 
massage parlors in the hean of major business and residential 
districts. Stories about massage girls and their disputes with 
clients are the stock in trade of the yellow press. Prostitution is 
officially illegal, although it Is openly tolerated. Massage par- 
lors, operating with police protection, are one of the most 
common fronts for its practice. This study is based on interviews 
with 50 masseuses employed in nine parlors, ranging from sleazy 
to plush, ' 

One of the lowest grade massage parlors is in a three-storey 
building down an alley off one of Bangkok's business streets. 
The entrance leads into a bar and coffee-shop wirh soft lights 
and night-club decor. Several cubicles contain tables and arm- 
chairs where customers can sit and drink. Next dcxir is a glass 
cage where the women sir in dim artificial light. Outside the 
cage is a row of benches where the men sit while they make their 
choice. The client picks a woman by the number pinned on her 
blouse and pays the appropriate fee at a desk to one .side of the 
cage. He can take her to drink in the coffee shop, but usually 
they move directly upstairs, where all pretences fall away. 
There are no massage facilities at all. Most of the customers are 
wage-laborers, taxi drivers and other low-income young males. 
The women in such low-class establishments ate divided into 
the pretty- — who cost $3 an hour — and the plain — who can he 
had tor $2. Tlie wt>men receive herween one-quarter and one- 
half of this fee, depending on their status. The lower rare 
goes to "bonded" women. They have been brc>ught to the place 
by a recruiting agent, who has usually advanced money to their 
parents and requires them to work off the debt. These women 
live in the upstairs section of the parlor and are carefully 
guarded to keep them from running away. Free-lancers, who 
have entered the parlor on their own, receive the higher per- 
centage of the client's fee. They generally live off the premises. 

Tlte upmarket establishments give a different impres.sion, 
although the end ptoduct is similar. One large parlor situated 
among hotels, office buildings, and public buildings, announces 
itself with gushing fountains .ind tall neon lights. Inside ate 400 
rooms, each with its own decor; the client can choose f3oot-to- 
ceiling mirrors or a rcx>m finished entirely with Imported mar- 
ble, but none of the rooms has windows. The labor force 
includes 400 women. In this and other high-class parlors, the 

"You can book a trip to Thailand witli 
exotic pleasures included in the price." 

women are recruited by advertising vacancies and taking appli- 
cations rather than through agents. New workers receive two or 
three days of training in the establishment's particular style of 
massage at a cost of $5. 

Three hundred of the women offer the regular massage at a 
fee of $4 per hour, while the remaining 100 offer a special 
service provided in pairs for $ 1 7. 50 per half hour. The women 
receive 38 percent of the customer's fee. If the customer wants 
more than the masage he has paid for, he must negotiate 
directly with the woman. She keeps all of what she earns tor 
"spec ial services. " Some of the better parlors provide kxlging and 
regular medical checks for the masseuses. In which case the 
women teceive a lower proportion of the massage fee, from 25 
to-3 5 percent. 




Randy Wesr 



About half the clients in the high-class massage parlors are 
foreigners, according tti the estimates compiled by Tfitii Rnlii 
newspaper (June 20, 1980). Another 30 percent are Thai- 
Chinese businessmen, and 15 percent are civil servants. 

Prostitution, concubinage and sex-for-sale have, of course, 
long been familiar and accepted elements of Thai .society. But 
while even in this century certain elite figures have boasted as 
many as 100 wives, commercial sex never came close tottxlay's 
scale until foreign demand for it siiared in the mid-1960,s. For 
the country as a whole, current esrimates place the number of 
women in the "sex Industry" at between 500,000 and one 
million. Taew's story illustrates the significance of this figure 
not only for the women themselves but for their families as well. 
The overwhelming majority of Bangkok's prostitutes and mas- 
seuses are migrants ftom the Nonh and the Northeast, Thai- 
land's two poorest regions, and they are often their families' 
principal cash earners. In many cases, there are no alternative 
sources of Income to supplement Inadequate agricultural pro- 
duction. 

Lek is 16 Ind claim,s to he !S. She comes from a village in 
CJiieugmai proinnce and h one of ftve children. Ptiimp mid 
plain, she receives 5(f rents per rlieni per ftiiitr for zrork in a 
low -class massage parlor which is realty n brothel. Her parents 
owe the agent who brought her in $150. Lek's family lii>es in a 
weU-buill house inherited from her mother's parents. They once 
owned four acres of rice land and it-ere self-xiiffirient in food, but 
medical hilts incurred Ir^ the ailing grandfmrents had left the 
family in debt Iry the time the /rrandfinrenls died, h'ot long 
aflerward, a .Knies of dry years fdunged them further into delUm 
poor crops continually failed to meet their ba.sic needs. For a 
while the eldest son contiilmled small amounts from his eaming.<i 
as a pedicah driver in (lluengmal city, but when he married his 
contributions s tofjped. 

After years of borrowing from relatives, Lek's parents were 
finally forced to turn to a Chiengmai merchant, offering their 
land as collateral. In 1976 they could not repay the debt on lime 
find lost the land. Far the next three years fmrents and children 
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galheri'd joresi jmuiiirls to eat, and the parents: worked as labor- 
ers on a neifrhhnr's fann for $1 a day during han'eal seasom. 
In 1979. several i 'illagers found a n empty tract of land six miles 
away in « forest resen>c. Lek's fmrents joined others in farming 
the land from scrnlch: lltey cleared the trees, burned the wood and 
made if inlorfiarroal, and exvntunlh raised just enough rice for 
the family tti eat. l.ek u'orked with her parent, ii'hde the younger 
children stayed home, not n<en going to priman school (which is 
compulsoty and free). The famdy still had no cash mcorne. 

Lek did not like the heai <y labor on the forest land, and she was 
imf>res.%ed Iry girts she had seen go to Bangkok and return infancy 
city clothes. In early !9,S() an agent offered to lend her fmrents 
$75 if they would let him take Lek to work ni Cho/buri. Lek 
and her fmrents agreed to the deal, u'luch soured when the agent 
f>aid only part of the sum he had promked. Lek's father threat- 
ened to go to the f/olire. and the deal wa'i renegotiated, with Lek 
moTing to the massage fvnrlor in Hangkok. Within two uveks, 
Lek's mother had fallen ill, and her father came to her Bangkok 
employer to ask for a further advance 0/575. Half the women 
working at Lek 's f>a rlor are "bonded. " The recefHionist there says 
the agent treats them harshly if they refuse to work. Lek says she 
does not like tlie work and wants to go home, but .\he does not 
know when she will be free. 
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In our sample of 50 masseuses, half were from the North and 
one-fourth from the Northeast. Anothet study of 1,000 
women found 75 percent coming from the North.'' Three- 
fourths came from farming; families, and the others from 
families of small traders and wage laborers, and three-fourths 
had Ie.ss than four years of formal education. Most came from 
large families with five to seven children. (The mean household 
si:e for rural Thailand is 5.5 memhers. ) For the overwhelmnfi 
majority of the women, the primary reason for coming to work 
in Bangkok was the family's need for more income. The most 
popular age for leavinjj home was between 18 and 23. Two- 
thirds came directly ftom their villages to the massage parlors. 
The most frequent tirst joKs for the remaining third ot the 
women were housemaid (earning $15-$20 a month) and waitress 
($20-$30 a month). Thitty-three had already been married, and 
of these 27 wete divorced, 10 a.s a result of the husband's 
abandonment. Two had run away from their husbands, one was 
being forced into the massage trade by her husband, and tme 
had her husband's consent. All but one had been in Bangkok 
less than five years, and nearly two-thirds had worked as mas- 
seuses for two years or less. Another third had been in the trade 
for two to tout years. Nearly half were betweeen 2 1 and 25 years 
old, and a third were younger than that. Nearly a quarter 
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expected to quit the business in a year or less, while one-third 
expected to stay in it "until t have earned enough." 

"Enough" was defined variously, with targets ranging from 
paying off debts to financing siblings' education, building fam- 
ily houses, and setting up small businesses. Most had clear 
futute ambitions, with 40 petcent hoping to open small busines- 
ses. Others hoped to tetum to farming, marry, become a "minor 
wife" to a rich man, or move to other wage jobs. Only three did 
not want to quit. Thirty -six of our interviewees reporred on 
what friends who had left the ma.s.sage trade have done; over 
half had msirried, with most returning to the countryside; seven 
had set up small shops; and seven were still drifting in and out of 
the business. Current income for the women questioned ranges 
from $75 to $750 a month, with over half earning $ 1 50 to $300 
and another quarter earning more than that. 

Questions which were intended to probe how the women feel 
about the quality of theit lives bniught mixed re.sponses. They 
had little g<X)d to say abtiut their clients and expressed dis- 
satisfaction with Bangkok society, but some told female in- 
terviewers that they were enjoying themselves. These were 
both the more attractive and successful masseuses and those 
who were escaping from unhappy marriages. They had money 
in their pockets, some occasional pleasure from the work, and a 



chance to get ahead. Glamonms stories about the most success- 
ful massseuses gave them hope and a kind of vicarious pride 
based in part on Tliailand's ttadition of .socially mobile con- 
cubines and courtesans. Tliere is always the chance of being 
swept away by a rich businessman or a foreigner. Yet the hazards 
were also clear: many of the women have to pay for their own 
VD checks and doctors' bills. Dr. Thepanom's study of the 
health of 1,000 masseuses found 41 percent with VD, These 
1,000 had borne 752 children, and 190 had had abortions — 
which are illegal and consequently dangerous in Thailand. 
Many of those wc interviewed nlso had children, who are 

Fifty masseuses listed 200 dependents — 
parents, siblings and their own 
children, 

usually cared for by relatives. A quarter of Dr. Thepanom's 
sample used drugs regularly. 

Atthough only 13 of the 50 women we talked fo tell their 
families what they ate doing in Bangkok, all bur four of them 
remain in regular contact with their families. Altogether, they 
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listed 200 dependents, masdy parents, siblings and their own 
children, and most ot the wcmen said they send home one-third 
to one-half uf their earnings regularly as well as supplyinf? 
additional sums for special needs. Most commonly, these re- 
mittances help the family meet current living expenses and pay 
school fees for brothers and sisters. Eight women have built 
houses for their parents, and most of the others pianned to 
do the same. This conception of themselves" as family bread- 
winners was strikingly characteristic of all but four women in 
our sample-^a vivid contrast to the individual escape from 
drudgery which often motivates young pe(.>ple migrating from 
countrysides to the bright lights of the cities. 

Mai's parents med to work as u>age laborers and Ih'f hi a 
thatrhfd hut Iniill on llu- land of a diskwt ri'lativf. They mm< the 
in a handsome, tu'o-slon lioiui'. Mai earned the money for the 
house by working far three years as a call girl and then a masseuse 
in Bangkok. She is now 21 and trying to fit back into the life of the 
village despite her ill iieallh. 

Mai went to work as a housemaid in Bangkok when she was 
17, earning S!> a month. After tim months an aunt persuaded 
her to abandon her job and become a call girl in Ike aunt's 
"hotel." The aunt arranged the first atUomer. After two years, 
Mai had earned enough to .start her parents' home, and the aunt 
had to sell her establishment. Mai and her aunt returned to their 
village. 

Although herfamih was hard hit by the sudden lossof income. 
Mai accepted a marriage offer from a divorced man nf40 who 
wanted someone to look after his children and his jarm. Mai'\ 
huslmnd agreed to finish her parents' lunLse hut Jailed to deliver 
on his promise even though she and her brother were both work- 
ing on his farm, .\tai grew increasingly dis.satisfied. but she had 
become pregnant, fast a.s the situaton began to seem irreversible, 
Mai's aunt paid her a visit to suggest that .she could return to a 
glamorous Bangkok life if she would gel rid of the child arul leave 
her husband. Mai managed to abort herself and accepted a $2 50 
advance from her aunt. 

Arriving in Bangkok after .several weeks of recnf>eration, .Mai 
found tluit her aunt's current establishment was the low-grade 
brothel where l.ek worked. Not only was she stuck in very un- 
glamorons surroundings, but she was "bonded" and received 
only a small part of what she earned until her debt to her aunt was 
pciid off After eight months, she had apparently paid the debt 
and had paid for the rest of her fxirents' house. But she had nexier 
recovered from the abortion, and the work Imd given her VD. so 
Afai retuned home. WbeJi we met her, it whs clear that she was 
starling a new career as an agent, looking Jor attractive wonien 
to introduce into the Bangkok sex trade. 

The North and the Northeast, the regions providing the 
majority of Bangkok's masseuses, are the poorest in Thai- 
land. In the Northeast extremely pixir land makes farm- 
ing a precarious affair in which even relatively large tracts of 
land produce barely enough to feed their cultivators; there is no 
surplus which could become rent. Thus rhere is little tenancy, 
and per capita income is extremely low. The construction ot a 
network of gixid roads to U.S. airbases in the Northeast during 
the 1960s brought new crops to the region and helped generate 
a significant expansion of cultivated acreage to accommodate a 
growing population. Bur without new technology, the farming 
family cannot do much to raise its income alxwe subsistence 
level whatever crop it grows. Capital has not been available to 
introduce new farming methods or other kinds of production. 
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Hence, the expansion of pmduction in the Northeast merely- 
means that the region is slowly filling up with more and more 
farmers of a roughly similar level ot desperate poverry. 

In contrast, the North contains some of the country's best 
rice land, but it is confined to narrow strips along the rivers. Hill 
land, which covers most of the region, is much harder to farm 
successfully. The disparity in land quality is reflected in a much 
greater economic spread: the majority of families own some 
land but depend on tenancy and wage-labor to supplement 
what they produce on their own land. Many indenture them- 
selves to more successful relatives ot shuttle back and forth from 
their villages to towns and cities in search of seasonal work. In 
villages which are linked to towns by roads and trade patterns, 
wealth and poverry exist side-by-side, with merchants, money- 
lenders and landlords occupying privileged positioi^ at the 
expcn.se of their neighbors. 

We visited five villages from which women we interviewed in 
Bangkok had come. One was in the Norrheast and four were in 
the North. 13on Barg, in the Northeast, is a remote village of 
102 families. The nearest town is 12 miles away over gravel 
roads; a bus comes twice a day. Agricultural holdings are rela- 
tively large, but the average crop is just enough for a family's 
subsistence. Because of its ptwr communications, [Xm Barg was 
hardly affected by the growth of Udon as a U.S. airbase or by the 
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road which now connects Udon to Bangkok. The villagers grow 
n>e r,irher than commercial crops, using buffalo to pull their 
plo*.j and relying on rainfall for moisture. Married women 
weave their own cloth, make their own heddinj^ and their own 
household utensils. They catch fish in the village pond and 
weave baskets to use themselves and to sell in local markets. 
Many of the villagers live in large, old wooden houses which 
were built when timber was freely available, and the village 
used to build houses for sale to other localities. But the sur- 
rounding forest has disappeared, and there are no new houses 
and no traces of the construction trade. Don Barg is the home 
village of Taew, whose father owned no land until his oldest 
daughter went to serve American soidiers. 

In the North, the districts of Phang and Dtik Kam Tai are also 
remote, bur, unlike Don Barg, they show signs of former pros- 
perity. They sir asrride an old trading route, but commerce has 
fallen off and agriculture is now their primary source of liveli- 
hood. The average land holding is about three acres, approxi- 
mately what it takes to pnxiuce a family's hare subsistence; 
2,000 families have no land at all. While some of the land is 
used tor commercial crops, these are vulnerable to a market 
which cannot absorb the products of remote areas when de- 
mand slackens. During the dry season, only the small plots 
along rivers and streams are cultivable, so there are long unpro- 
ductive periods in every year. The region has long been a 
thorughfare for the opium trade, and underemployed youth in 
particular become involved in the trade and addicted to the 
drug. Until the early 1970s, it was very difficult for children in 
these districts to go beyond the compulsory four years of school- 
ing. A vocational rraining center on CV>ic Kam Tai now pro- 
vides girls with Ifs-^ons in cwiking and dressmaking, but there 



are few opportunities to earn money at these trades. Migration 
still provides the best chance to earn additional income. 

The villages of Vieng Pa Pao and Tung Kwian, also in the 
North, are nowhere near as remote, since both lie on roads out 
of the regional capital of Chiengraai, Here the problems are the 
result of the villages' basic poverty and their collision wth urban 
capitalism, Tung Kwian has 210 households and 160 acres of 
land, which is so rich that 1.6 acres feeds a family of six. But 
three-quarters of the families own no land at all and depend on 
wage labor or exploitation of the surrounding forest for their' 
livelihcHxl. During the 1970s the villagers petitioned the gov- 

The region is filling up with more and 
more farmers at a similar level of 
desperate poverty. 

emment tor permission to work a tract of land in the forest 
reserve, and permission was formally granted. But they were 
never allowed to begin working the land, and eventually police 
threats forced them to give up their demands for it. Shortly 
afterward it was turned over to an army officer, who made it into 
a pineapple plantation. Virtually all the young people from the 
landless families now migrate to Chiang Mai or elsewhere to 
find work. Vieng Pa Pao, the home of Mai, is also a ptxir village 
which cannot rely on agriculture alone. The villagers used to 
supplement their income by small-scale tin mining, hut when a 
large firm tcxik over the mine concession, it ceased purchasing 
local gleanings and forbade all small-scale mining and dredging 
on their territory. In both Tung Kwian and Vieng Pa Pao, new 
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urban investments have b!(.>cked off opportunities which had 
been available to villagers without adequate land. 

All five »yf these vilages are among the more remote and less 
well-endowed within regions which are relarively backward. 
All five have previously relied on non-agricuitureal sources of 
income whch no longer exist, either because the forest has been 
depleted or because private interests have cut off access to 
them. None of the five offers opportunities fot local employ- 
ment, forcing young people to chtxise berween long periixls ot 
forced idleness or migration. Don Barg and Tung Kwian have 
sent few young women as migrants, but the other three villages 
have become regular contributors ro the stream. From Vieng Pa 
Pao, young women had begun going to work as maids, and 
several oi them had then drifted into "special services." A 
sevetal-year period of poor rainfall in the early 1970s created a 
local ctisis which pushed large numbers of young women into 
migration. Since then, Dok Kam Tai in particular has acquired 
considerable nototiety for the number and heaury of the young 
women it sends st>uth. Some have returned and now act as 
agents, providing "guaranteed Dok Kam Tai girls" to certain 
places in Bangkok. Tlie p<xstmaster estimated that the value of 
the remittances sent from Bangkok to Dok Kam Tai's 60,000 
people had multiplied 1 30 times in six years. In 1979, it totalled 
$3.8 million. The postal ser\'ice had provided the ptJsrmaster 
with only $ 1 80,000 to clear money orders. 

The choices facing these villagers are a direct result of the 
development strategy which Thailand has pursued for the past 
quarter century — based on the exptwt of primary products and 
the maintenance of a cheap and docile labtir force which would 
attract international capital. That strategy has produced spe- 



cific consequences for the evolution of Thai society. On the 
one hand, it has concentrated wealth and political power in 
Bangkok. At the same time, it has condemned the countryside 
to a course of growth without development: without new 
resources flowing into agriculture there has been no way to 
make the wt>fk of individual peasants mote productive. Better 
communications and marketing systems conveyed the pressure 
of world demand into the countryside and induced a massive 

Migration gave poor young women an 
earning power which was simply as- 
tounding compared to normal rural 
budgets. 



expansion of primary prcKluction. But this was achieved with- 
out substantial technological change or extensive social en- 
gineering. More and more farmers were doing more and more of 
the .same thing. 

Expansion was unevenly distributed. In part the unevenness 
was geographic. The benefits were greatest where there was a 
reasonahle network of communicaitons and markering estab- 
lished when Britain dominated Thailand's external ttade, most 
notably in the Central Plain. It was a different matter in a 
village at the end of a long dirt road or on the other side of 
a craggy hill, in part the unevenness was social. Expansion 
benefited those who alteady had control over productive assets 
(particularly land), or who had the political clout to establish 
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such controi. For those without social or geographic advan- 
tages, however, expansion was a force pushing them closer to 
the margin. One element of this process is nicely summmed up 
in the statistics on forests, the last resort of the poor. Between 
1947 and 1977, the area under forests diminished by half." 
Much of what was left was on the slopes of distant hills. The 
niatgin was rapidly being erased. 

But the chief effect of the development strategy was not 
simply that it. swelled the city or that it constrained the country- 
side within a pattern of growth- with -stagnation. Rather, it was 
the combination of these two. The gap in incomes and op- 
portunities between city and coiintry stretched enormously 
wide. This provided the setting for migration. On one end, the 
urban earner could buy the services of a woman at a price which 
was rclarivcly cheap within his pcrstmal budget. The Thai 
customers at massage parlors extend thmugh the whole range of 
social classes and incothe levels. At the botttim end of the 
market, buying the 75 cent trick, they include laborers and 
taxi-drivers. For the women from poor rural backgrounds, how- 
ever, the migration provided an earning power which was 
simply astounding compared to normal rural budgets. Two ot 
three years of work would enable the family to build a house of a 
size and quality which few people in the countryside could hope 
to achieve with the earnings of a lifetime. 

A similat economic rationale extended to the international 
arena. When Thailand began to place more emphasis on the 
export of go<xls and services produced by cheap urban labor, 
sexual service was one sector in which the largely unskilled 
labor force already enjoyed a distinct "comparative advantage" 
without tequiring further investment incentives. The market- 
ing of this sector more or less looked after itself. The "compata- 
tive advantage" stemmed in part from the availability of wo- 
men, which tesulted from the development of the trade to 
service U.S. trcxips, bur it also stemmed from the favorable 
price. The agencies which marketed sex tourism stressed not 
only that the bar of the Grace Hotel was full of women, but also 
that they would cost so little. The hardening of German, Japan- 
ese and Arab currencies in the late 1960s and early 1970s also 
reduced the real price the tourist had to pay for "special 
services." 

It is within an economic system srrucruted in this particular 
way that the actions of the migrant women must be understood. 
They are not fleeing from a family background or rural society 
which oppresses women in conventional ways. Insread, they 
are engaging in an entrepreneurial move designed to sustain the 
family units of a tural economy under increasing pressure. They 
do so because their accustomed position in rural society gives 
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them a considerable responsibility for earning income to sustain 
the family. This particular business offers returns far outstrip- 
ping anything else available to them. 

The migration is thus an intrin.sic part of Thailand's eco- 
nomic orientation. Tlia Hand's strategy rests internationally on 
accepting a dependent and vulnerable role in the world econ- 
omy. Internally it requires rhat the primary sector remain de- 
pendent and tractable. A business which sucks women out of 
the poorer parts of the countryside and sells their services to the 
urban earner and to the foreign visitor is merely the mirror 
image ot this hierarchy of dependence. Young women are one of 
the rural resources to be exploited for the sake of the balance of 
payments and urban growth. Sexua! toutism is one of the 
services available thtough the open d<xir of the open economy. 

The only real solution is a long-term (me. It lies in a massive 
change in the distribution ot income between city and country. 
And it requres a fundamental shift in Thailand's orienation to 
the international economy. □ 
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NOTES 

1, Tliepanom Muangman ft al.. Report of ii stiuly on ethirtition 
iiltitwh' and work nf IJiOO ma.ucigc giih in Hnnj^koh with \pentd 
it'fni'nii' to fiimily plnnnniii, /m-f^Jiaon'. ukmlwn. venrren! di\4-fi>i<' and 
dnig/iddittion. " (Unpubli.shed paper In TTiai: Bimgkok, 1980.) 

2 . Quoted in "Sex Tourism to Thailatid, " ISIS Intnyiatioml Bitllf- 
tin n (1980). 

1 Interviews conducted May-June 1980. 

4. Thepanom, np. cit. 

r "What di) wc know about land pn>b!ems.'" in Varnsari) SHakil 
!m' Siuigkom (Economic and Social Journal), piiMished by the Na- 
tional Economic and Social Devekipment Board, Barijikuk. January- 
Febmary 1980, p. 9. 
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The Thai government 
likes tourist money — and 
won't risk limiting the *' ' 
country *s sex trade. 



Santi Min^mongkol 
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The Thai government is embarrassed by Bangkok's reputa- 
tion i»s the "Brothel of Asia," hut it doesn't want to 
jeopardize the tourism industry, now the country's third 
largest earner of foreign exchange. "The benefits of tourism," 
says Col. Somchai Hiranyakit, director of the Tourist Author- 
ity of TTiaikind , "are greater than the disadvantages."' While 
some government officials call for the legalization of prostitu- 
tion and an occasional public relations effort — such as an 
invitation to a Japanese women's group to tour Thai temples — 
seeks to change Thailand's image, the prevailing government 
attitude toward the nation's sex industry is one of "hear noevil, 
see no evil." 

Tourist arrivals in Thailand jumped from 250,000 in 1965 to 
!. 1 million in 1976. By W79 the number had risen to nearly 1.6 
million, and the government projected a fif^ire of 2.2 million 
for 1980, designated the "year of the tourist." Earnings for that 
year were projected at $585 million. Thi.s figure is the govern- 
ment's primary concern, since it regards tourism earnings as an 
important oftset to its chronically serious balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

To celebrate the year of the tourist and help make its projec- 
tions come true, the government of Gen. Prem Tinsulanond 
simplified immigratiim procedures for tourists from Hong Kong, 
Taiwan and Malaysia and extended all tourist visas from iO days 
to 60 days. An international airport opened in the northern city 
ot Chiangmai, and government -backed hotel firms undertook 
the construction of 6,000 new first-class hotel rtxims through- 
out the country. Then Deputy Minister of the Interior Police 
Gen. Chumpol Lohachata declared late in 1 979 that his depart- 
ment w^ould "tespond to the Cabinet's resolution {to promote 
tourism) by lengthening service hours of entertainment places 
in Bangkok to welcome tourists."' 

The year of the tourist was preceded by official efforts to bring 
the industry' — which grew upon the basis of helter-skelter en- 
trepreneufship duting the 1970s — under some kind of govern- 
ment control. Col. Somchai noted that legislation to regulate 
the industry was "absolutely nccessiiry. A law is needed to 
protect tourists from being cheated or taken advantage of."* 
The proposed regulations, characterized as "gestapo-like" by 
industry tepresentatives, si>ught to establish standards of service 
and prices for hotel tooms and tour packages. The establish- 
ment of the TAT to replace the Tourist Otganization of Thai- 
land gave the government more clout in promoting tourism. 

Sdiili Mingmongknl covers Thai ajfairs Jur SRC. 
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f of authority, however, touched on the 



None of theisl'!! 
sex trade. 

After a half-century of regulation, prostitution was made 
illegal in Thailand in 1960. A 1928 Law on the Traffic in 
Women and Girls made it illej^^il to brin;,' women or jjirls into 
Thailand or take them out tor the purpo-se of prt)stitution. 
Hence the use of massage parlors and tea houses as fronts for 
prostitution and the disguise of women being sent to European 
brothels as brides. Nobtxly is tooled by the cosmetic facades, but 
they make It easier for such people .is Col. Somchai to downplay 
the social issue by declaring that, after all, prostitution is a 
universal phenomenon, overlotxiking the fact that somewhere 
between five and 10 percent of Bangkok women live by selling 
their bodies. Deputy Prime Minister Boonchu Rojanasathian is 
even more complacent. Speaking at a national conference of 
provincial governors in October 1980, he urged them to con- 
tribute to the national tourism effort by developing scenic spots 
in their province.s while encouraging "certain entertainment 
activities which some of you may find disgusting and embarras- 
sing because they are related to sexual pleasures. "'' 

The contradiction between such official visions and reality 
leads to a peculiar kind of schizophrenia. On her way to Copen- 
hagen to attend the U.N. Decade for Women World Confer- 
ence, Khimying (Lady) Ampom Meesook told Smm Rath 
Weekly (July li, 1980) that "a lot of Thai women have been 
lured into prostitution overseas. It is pitiful and miserable for 
the women themselves, and at the same time the nation's 
reputation is stained. We will seek cooperation with other 
nationals at the conference to prevent further practices of this 
type." Yet the report which the socially prominent Thai wo- 
men's delegation, headed by Khunying Ampom, tt>ok to the 
conference barely hints at the situation. Authored by the Thai- 
land National Commission on Women's At^'airs and entitled 
Aspects of Thai Women Today, the 105-page pamphlet includes 
eight chapters and four appendices. Under "Existing Problems 
of Urban Women," it temarks; "Certain groups of women 
pursue socially undesirable occupations which cause physical 
hardship and affect their emotional health. In some cases, they 
are physically abused and taken advantage of by unlawful em- 
pioyers and pimps." Cause for concern, to be sure, but hardly a 
national emergency. 

The recommendations for dealing with the problem are as 
timeless and placeless as prostitution is commonly alleged to be: 
The government should curb the expansion of "undesireable" 
activities and suppress physical mistreatment of these women. 
It should control nightclubs, massage parlors and the unlawfijl 
sex trade and severely punish those who violate its tegulations. 
Only in the third major recommendation is there an indication 
that more is at issue than a few unfortunate and misled women: 
"Tlie tour policy that draws toutists with carnal pleasures as 
attractions should be eliminated." 

Various welfate and humanitarian organizations have under- 
taken efforts to rehabilitate or retrain masseuses and prostitutes 
with little effect, since no other occupation open to the poorly 
educated offers similar financial tewards. Deputy Minister of 
Education Kunthong Pupicwduan suggests that "We should try 
CO cure it by following Buddha's teaching of leading a simple 
life."' One has to go quite farfrom official circles to find anyone 
who is willing to confront the issue of Thailand's sex trade as it 
really is. A newly organized Women's Friends Group led two 
protests in January, one directed at Boonchu for his advocacy of 
sex tourism and one directed at Japanese Premier Zenko Suzuki 
for his country's role in sending sex-hungry tourists to Thai- 



land. In the parliament, Representative Supatra Masdit 
(Democrat, Nakomsrtthammarat) has taken an outspoken rote 
in protesting government ptilicies which amount to sponsorship 
of large-scale prostitution. Her efforts are more likely to have an 
educational impact than to result in legislative action, given 
the composition of the legislature. On the other pole. Rep- 
resentative Saman Chomputep, (Independent, Lampoon) sug- 
gests the establishment of a National Prosritution Bureau. 

As long as the Thai government views toutism chiefly in 
terms of foreign exchange earnings, the flesh trade is likely to 
flourish in Bangkok, It is likely to spread as new international 
hotels entice visitors to other regions. 

In 1979, 251,820 persons visited the South as tourisrs. Ac- 
cording to Bangkok's Nation, July 4, 1980, "Over 50 petcentof 
tourists visiting the South each year are Malaysians and Sing- 
aporeans, and most of them have the sole purpose of enjoying 
the nightlife here." Thousands of wt>men from the North and 
Northeast have come to the southern town of Sungai Kolok, 
near the Malaysian border, to serve these customers. 

Commercial sex does not depend exclusively on a foreign 
clientele, ot course, and it is available to Tliais throughout the 
country. But the wealth which foreign visitors bring has fertil- 
ized the seed, creating a monstrous plant which now over- 
shadows and sucks nourishment ftom the whole country while 
the government merely praises the green of its lush foliage. □ 




Randy West 
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1 . /•>» Eaatem Economic Rnnew, January 9, 1976, p. 28. 

2. .V)v;/ Snk Suksa (Student) . Jiinuary 1 , 1980, p. 29 (in Thai). 

3. Asiawffk. August 3, 1979, p. 40. 

4. Samriakhdir Prnthacbim Jmlnakknii (People's October News 
Agency) November 20, 1980, pp. 1-2 (in Tliai). 

5. .4.\(VjurcA, January 9, 1981, p. 16. 
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A Poem of Bali 



Bccnti-ic of bclki ifi iiuitiafiiul i'i;^^or 
the certainly Unit mi & luiliirc'^ ivautji 
cnn increase national copitiil 
Bull hecamc the tottiifil object. 

Mimvivr: 

without ^iich cotirfeoufi certainties 

Bali iiiii^t he prepiurd for Toi/n's/s. 

Becaiii<e: 

the ji'f-phvte:^ are made, - - 

the airline co)}ipaiiiefi iiiii^t run. 

There must be people to fh/ 

lliey iiitifit create a dei^tiuation to sf//. 

And human leisure 

alon\^ with faniihf vacatiom^ — 

the coitipanies tnufit ;^lue them 

and indiiatriatize them. 

And Bali ^c 

with all the ari'^ - ■ 

culture, and nature 

it nuist he cleaned up 

wrapped in \'/// paper ^ j 

and served to the tourists. 

jet -plane on the edge of Brazil ia's forest 

facin;,; the Badui encampment 

which is niore inscni table 

a culture shock 

more sudden than dreams. 

Here's a neio power. 

S(7 fast lee're caught, readied. 

So fantastic our attention's caught. 

While we're confused 

the jet-plane shooting out from a dream, 

brought the shape, the capitalism of strength: 

airports, " hotel -and-coca-cola" 

broad avenues ami all the tourists. 

"Oh, look, honey-dear! 

See the natives! 

They climb the coconut trees like monkeys. 

Tanlasticl Wf must photograph them! 



Ciirefiil! Do)i't hold their hands! 
}ust smile and say hello. 
You sec their haruis arc dirty. 
Who knows if there's pinworm eggs. 

My God hoio magnificent their purity. 

Oh lhe\( don't cover their breasts. 

Look John, this really is a breast. 

Look you, here! Oh how pure! 

They're free and easy. 

I want to be like ihem . . . 

Okay! Okay! . . . I loas only saying it. 

I kno'w you don' I like me without a bra. 

Look noio }ohn, don't get jealous! 

Stand tiext to her, 

III take a picture front here. 

Ah! fabulous!" . , ,■ 

The World Bank is 

al'ways interested in hetpi)tg poor jiations 
make giant projects. 

The meaning: W^/r of the materials nnist be imported. 
And our progress 
, is the serf's progress 
or the )niddlemau's or the consinner's. 

So in Bali 

native hotels are bankrupt ;' -' • 

oppressal by packaged tours. ' . i ^- 

The people's cidlure stained 

oppnessed by International standards r T ' . 

of connnerce. ■ 

Dances no longer are a mantra 

but onhf eiitertainmeni features. 

Chiseling ami carving no longer the soul's expressions 

but only handicrafts. 

Life is oivrpoxoered by human desires 

ignoring nature's ways. >- 

Human power, desire 

strongly institutioiudized, 

does not care for the instincts of kidney, 

heart, gall, grin, a)id — forest. 

hi Bali: 

beach, mouidain, bedroom and temple 

are soiled. > 



ri.L 



W.S, Rendra 



W.S. Rendra, renowned Indonesian poet, wrote this as part of a collection, Pamplet Penyair. For more on Rendra, 
see Southeast Asia Cltroiiielc #63. This poem was translated by an Indonesian studying in the United States. 
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TOURISM BY DECREE 



Tourism has been little help to the 
Philippine economy; it has given a boost 
to President Marcos' political fortunes. 
But the emphasis on tourism has 
opened the way for attacks on Marcos' 
authoritarian rule. 



Linda Rkftler 



Phi/iffpine First Lady Imelda Marcos is imiiding a beach. She 
is spending $4.'> miUion to install a white sand heach on polluted 
Manila Bay — an attempt to replicate the starlels-bikinis-and- 
paparazzi ambience of Cannes for the couiitty's forthcominj^ 
infernatiotial film festival. She seetns oblivions to the polluted 
waters of the bay and the strong curreiits which will wash the 
sa nda way in a couple of weeks. . ! t i ' j ' 

Although Ihe festival will not be held until} 982, M,xs. march's' 
organized an expensive dry run early ihi'iyear complete itiith stars 
B rooke .Shields, Fra n ro .\'e ro a nd Peter () Toole, fiutth is u nder- 
taking IS iu.M a foible comfmred to other extrav(lgeiit;f\'>. fieffind llui , , 

nfpnfis nf^'The Phi/il>hirn> Tnii rixm Mirnrln " 1 1 1 1 1 1 ! ! I ■ I i I ' I i < 1 1 1 1 1 1' I { { ) i 



scenes of "The Philippine Ton rism Miracle. " 1 1 1 ! j ! ,' I r i ' 
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It is ironic that Philippine tourism did not'take.*j>J!fiwfli^|p^Wr 
the imposition of martial law in [972. That year, jiist over 
166,000 tourists visited the ccnintn'- By 1979. the sinnual 
total was near 967.000 — pu-' mc million murk wlin. li 

certifies a true tourist Mecca > i iv i • il i. top ot routioii -.t'Liu a 
mere $38,2 million; the 1979 gtoup parted witli S450 miilion. 
If the explosi\ e s^rowth of rhillippine tourism afrer thf (.Icchi- 
ration of mardal law is ironic, it is riot difficult to explniii. 
Martial law pitovided Presitlent Ferdinand Marios with tlie 
ahsolutc contrbl over the jzovemment'sfconoinic and political' 
resources which enahled him to push tourism m breakneck 
spcevl, Tom in;; toutistn as "afi inJtistrv^ thHt is caicial ro rva- 
tiooat development," Marcos spent hundreds i>t mtlUms at 
dollais to build luxury hotels and to sponsor puHicity-gener- 
ating events ranging from bankers' conventions to beauty con- 
tests. 

Undo Riibtn lai<iii-^ f'lililiral uic/icc 'it Kun.uis ,Sl/ili- i 'tin'i'r.uly 
in .Miiidiiitltui. Kansti.K 'Phis tirlicle is adapted from a papi') slif 
origimdly wrote for die if jnnuafv I'Mil) isiue »//A«' Journal ol 
DrvL'lopiiig Areas. The research for ike article wm conducted 
while liicliler n'd.i a research a.uociate at the i'niversitr of the 
PhiUftfnnes Collei>e of Public .lilminislifilion ririil ifv» u/ftp'irlcd 
hr II research «raiil pom Ike Philippine-. \inei icon lulitcalional 
pouHilatioii. The nrgumenl pre\euted here /i deneloped jurlher and 
expanded in l-antl Reform and Tourisni l)f\elij)>rnent: 
Policy Makint; in Marlial Law I*hili[)piiics l-Srhenkmaa: 
forthcoming) . 



The government uses an economic rationale to justify its 
often questionable expenditures to promote tourism. Tourism 
f^enerates employpaetil and/oreign exchange, the theory goes. 
In practice, 4|4 PQ^TOM^*fBirrierit»?xplains only a small p;in: 
of the Murcos rc<,"ime s treniied promotion of tourism. The 



j^ajor explanation can be foimd in the political uses of touri.im. 
iHJTjhf luinJrcJ- i if rhoiisands of tourists who come to the 
'ninippii\t_'s eat li year prt>vide a most direct and L:rnphic illustra- 
tion t>f tho powerful ties that hind the Pbilippim s to the United 
States and to other dmeloped imtioris. The promotion of tour- 
ism since I '^7 2 Is part of die government's str.itegy of "export 
[()rifnied'' development. Any e.\'amtniitionDf rnurism must thus 
take imo aeaHint its real impact on the country's foreign 
debt ■-;! tj;u<.^.intuan $12 hillion— and the intreasinn depen- 
JciKe ol the eionoinvon foreign trade. 

TimJ.u'- luNiir\ hotels and other amenities ot Western urban 
liviiiij: wore not built simply tot ihe ttnirist. More important, 
rhe\ ,Hv tor die Western bankers, husine.ss people and politi- 
cians who make the decision.>. on trade, loiins, aid and invest- 
ment in the Piii!i[T{iine.s. The goal U to projeet an image of 
stability and legitin\aey through tarehilly orcheMrated hospttal- 
irv. The coimtry mny have been under martial law, but as 
gc>vemment propatjandisfs siiid. it wa^ "mjirrial law with a 
smile." (Formally, tnartial law was ended in January 1981, but 
the essenrtal structures of Marcos' authori tartan nile remain 
intact.) , ■ 

Two of the most prominent manifestations of the regime's 
commitment to tourism are the Ministty of Tourism and Man- 
ila's altered skyline. The tourism post was the fitst cabinet level 
ofifice created after the imposition of martial law, and it is 
headed by one of the country's ptilitical heavyweights. The 
skyline now boasts mote than a dozen new luxury hotels. 

The Ministry of Tourism has emetged with a toughness and 
clout that belies its modest budget. At a time when all other 
government ministries have been ordered to decentralize their 
operations, the Ministry of Tourism is an exception of sttict 
centralization and ever-increasing responsibilities. Nothing re- 
lated to tourism is beyond its purview. It controls everything 
from tourism planning, licensing, tariffs, inspection and ac- 
counting procedures to promotion and representation abroad in 
anything that involves tourism. It has wrested from local con- 
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trni ilu' rit:ht tn inspect, Mipervi>.f and license ;iny e.stablish- 
merit catering to tourists. 

Not surprisinRlv Jose Aspiras, the minister of tourism, is 
today cotisidered one of the most powerful and influential 
persims in the New Society (Marcos' term for martini law rule). 
Thuufjh reputed to be part ot the Murco.s "rroika" as early as 
1^66, Aspiras was txor recognized as a pt>wer in his own riyht 
until the tourism ptisf rhnist him into the limelight. Even today 
administrative issues are ra)t his forte, and he is seldom found at 
his (iffice in the palatial min!str\' hcadquarrers. Instead, he is a 
tireless traveler on behalf of the president's foreign ptvlicy and 
an indefatigable host at the frequent parties and ttuirs arrant^ed 
for foreign guests. As minister he als4> heads the powerful but 
little-known Philippine Tourism Authotity, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board .ind the new Philippine Convention Bureau. 

More conspicuous than the Ministry of Tourism are the new 
luxury hotels. Between $410 and $545 million of government 
money is now directly tied up in hotel financing. Sources differ 
as to the exact figure. Mo.st of the money is in loans for 1 1 hotels 
rushed to ctmipletion to accommodate delegates to the 1976 
lnremarion.ll Monetary Fund- World Bank meetmg. 

The importance of this commitment of resources is obvious 
from a few comparisons: The amount is berween W and 
40 times what the government has spent on public hous- 
ing. It is more than the nation's total 1976 botrowing from the 
World Bank — $315 million. (The government's Development 
Bank of the Philippines alone had lent a sraggerinR S229 mil- 
lion for tourism pnijects by July 1976.) The Government Serv- 
ice !n.surance System, an agency similar to the U.S. Social 
Securiry Administration, became especially tied to two hotel 
projects. This left the GSIS so short of funds that housing bans 
to members ^a major activity of the agency— were temporar- 
ily suspended. 

Expenditures for infrastmcture, one of the most important 
aspects of Marcos' development program, have been directed in 
significant measure toward tourism projects. Notable among 
them have been the projects of First Lady Imelda Marcos, none 
of which are formally included in the government's overall 
plans. Government officials have no control over these under- 
takings and costs are never published. They include the Philip- 
pine Intemutional Convention Center, with an estimated cost 
of $150 million, the Philippine Center for Trade and Exhibi- 
tions and the Cultural Center of the Philippines. 

In addition to these projects, the government is building a 
SM million road system linking new tourist sptits in Cavire to 
Manila, spending $45 million from an Asian Development 
Bank loan for tourism projects in the Southern Tagalog region, 
and using $ 1 65 million in World Bank financing for p<.>rt works 
projects in the Visayas and Mindanao areas. Additional mil- 
lions of dollars are going for expansion and renovation of the 
Manila International Airport. 

In its effort to promote tourism, the government has been 
willing to sacrifice its interests in other areas, Tlie Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, now under the tourism umbrella, was authorized 
to open the country to foteign airlines even though this hurt the 
government-owned Philippine Air Lines, to take one e-vample. 
On top of being forced into competition with better e.stablished 
airlines, PAL had to comply with such tourist promotitm pro- 
grams as reduced air fares. 

The media are also deeply involved in the promotional 
cftbrt, often under explicit directions from the president. Major 
newspapers and radio and television stations are owned by the 
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president's relatives, who have been most supportive ot the 
government's interest in tourism. Every major paper now has a 
tourism section; coverage of tourism events — and often of 
non-evenr.s — can only be described as relentless. One content 
analysis looked at the Philippines' three top dailies during a five 
monrh period in 1977. There were 12 stories on tourism for 
ever>' one on agriculture, though land reform is supptised to be 
the "cornerstone of the New Society." 

If the Marco.s regime goes to extravagant lengths for events 
like the coming film festival, it also expends an astonishing 
amount of effort on much m«)re modest aftairs. One example is 
the May 1977 conference of the Pacific and Asian Congress of 
Municipalities. PACOM is a small organization of local gov- 
ernment executives from countries in the Pacific basin. It has 
few resources and tittle influence. 

Despite the fact that there were but 200 or so foreign guests 
and de.spite their relative lack of power and influence, the 

Government k>ans tor luxury hotels are ^ ] 
30 to 40 times what the government 
has spend on public housing. 

regime went all out to wimi them. Elaborate parries included 
dinners personally hosted by the First Couple, the mayor of 
Manila and the minister of IcKal government and, of course, 
Mini.srer Aspiras. Personal gifts, fruit baskets, attache cases and 
flowers were only the most obvious touches. It was in attention 
to the details of the delegates' week-long schedule that the 
mastery of inter-governmental cixirdination, control and secur- 
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ity were most awesome. All kinds at rules were bent-to facilitate 
the arrival, departure and daily routine of the visitors — even to 
the point of mnkinK women available. 

Only the immigration chief stood fimi: no one was admitted 
without innoculations! 

Such extravagance is relatively new. Tliough there had been 
some minor government support of tourism as far hack as the 
early 1960s, the industry suflcred from the nation's global ima^e 
tor lawlessness and comiption, coupled with its indifferent 
facilities for tourists. 

This situation changed marginally when Marcos became 
president in 1965. He was aware of tourism's potential. But so 
long as the political envitonment was open, his first priorities 
had to be actions that would keep his political alliances intact. 
In the Philippines, this meant support for tangible projects of 
immediate importance for electoral politics. 

After the declaration of martial law in 1972, the require- 
ments for political survival shifted. The Marcos regime no 
longer had to worry about building domestic electoral alliances; 
international support was the key element. Marcc« was confi- 
dent that he could control the internal situation. In the long 
run, then, he knew that his survi vid would depend on his ability 
to secure international support for his "export-oriented" de- 
velopment strategy. 

The U.S. government, the World Bank and the IMF 
encouraged Marcos to implement this economic strategy. 
In the Philippines, as in other countries, export-oriented 
development boiled down to selling cheap labot. And in the 
Philippines, as elsewhere, keeping the underpaid labor force 
docile has required an authoritarian political structure. Thus 
there were sharp contradictions between the requirements of 
democracy, which the developed capitalist world supposedly 
champions, and the economic interest of those developed 
countries in the Third World. The contradiction has spelled 
trouble for Marcos. 

Even as the U.S. government, the World Bank and the IMF 
affirmed the shift to martial law with large increases in aid and 
loans, the Western media continued to attack Marcos on hu- 
man righfs grounds. Tlie regime's international image made it 
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difficult toSefRpete for trade and investment witKether Third 
World governments offering similar economic incentives. 

Tourism was quickly seized upon as a means ro refi.irbish the 
Philippines' and especially Marcos' image. The promotion of 
tourism was, at the time, a relatively new and previously harm- 
less government function which had no real enemies. It was not 
difticult to inrrodisce, in sharp conrrast to his key domestic 
program, land retortn. That had required amazing feats of jug- 
gling power interesrs. in tourism, the president could build a 
potentially important industry which was critically dependent 
on stability and telativcly unconcerned about political freedoms. 

In the long run, Marcos' survival would 
depend on international support. 

Tourists themselves mattered less in the early years of martial 
law than the publicity aKnir tourism, Tlie Ministry of Tourism 
launched an ambitious .series of invitational visits to the Philip- 
pines for travel writers and tour tiperators. These groups could 
be depended upon not to bite the hand that fed them, and they 
were not likely to be preoccupied with civil libertarian issues. In 
a friendly, beautiful country it was enough that the gun slingers 
were gone and no tanks patrolled the strces. 

Tt> further the image of a peaceful, contented st>ciety, the 
Tourism Mini.srry built a promotional campaign around the 
Philippines' most important asset — a cheerful, hospitable 
people. The slogan "Where Asia Wears a Smile" was a particu- 
larly adroit choice for defusing crtricism of life under martial 
law. 

The government made aggressive efforts to attract interna- 
tional gatherings of global appeal. Once they were secured, the 
mobilization to insure their success began. The Miss Universe 
Contest in 1974 occasioned, among other things, such modem 
day pyramid building as the construction of the huge Folk Arts 
Theatre, whete the contest was held, in an incredible 77 days of 
nim-stop work. The costs are still unreported. The media event 
of 1975 was the "Thrilla in Manila" which pitted joe Fraiier 
against Muhammed Ali in their championship fight. Once 
again world publicity focused on the Philippines as journalists 
toured the country developing backgtound stories for the 
spectacle. 

But it was the IMF- World Bank conference in October 1976 
that stimulated the most frenzied and politically-motivated u.se 
of tourism. As stxm as the Philippines learned in late 1974 that 
its bid had been accepted, all pretense of orderly, pliiised tour- 
ism development was abandoned. No expense was spared to 
assure that this most prestigious international conference would 
find Manila a showcase of srabiliry, prosperity, elegance and 
beauty. The prospect of 5,000 VIPs descending uptm the 
country — even if only for a week — led to a stampede to com- 
plete within two years hotels that had been designed to open 
over the next decade! 

Apparently the conference was a huge success, despite the 
fact that only ^,000 of the anticipated 5,000 came. Few dele- 
gates seemed to note the incongntity of a New Society, sup- 
posedly aimed at redressing inequities, which was spending 
many times more for the construction of luxury hotels than it 
was for public housing and land reform. Most were — as in- 
tended — impressed by the stability and attractiveness of the 
.society, the tremendous growth in international investments, 
and the obvious improvement in law and order under martial 
law. 
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While these major events garnered excellent publicity and 
encouragd tourism, a different type of offensive was needed to 
comhat the especially hitter critics in expatriate circles abroad. 
The Marcos government has been extremely sensitive to 
charges of political torture, suppression and corruption by the 
regime. Tlicy have threatened to alienate the very substantial 
Filipino community abroad. Worse, the infection could spread, 
jeopardizing the increasingly crucial foreign aid and investment. 

School children, as part of their class 
work, invited relatives abroad to come 
home for Christmas. 

The response w;ts masterful. The: lidliklMyon (homecomint) 
program began in 1971. This^special tourism project required 
extraordinary cotiperarion amonj; a score of national and local 
departments and agencies as well as embassies and consulates 
abroad. Hundreds of thousands of copies of an "Invitation to a 
Traditional Philippine Christmas" were sent to overseas Fili- 
pinos. School children, as part of their class work, personally 
invited relatives abroad to come home for Christmas. Local 
governments were charged with developing local festivities and 
welcoming committees. Immigration, tax and customs officials 
were instructed to exempt Imliklmwus from most requirements. 
Building on the closeness of Philippine family ties and the 
longest Christmas season in the world, the Department of 
Tourism constructed a package deal for hatikhdyans that prom- 
ised a 50 percent discount on air fare as well as concessinnal 
rates on accommodations and slujpping. 

What began as a three-mimth program has been repeatedly 
extended. By now several hundred thousand have returned to 
the Philippines as halikhataus. The Department of Tourism 
estimates each balikhayan visit is worth nearly $500 to the 
econnmy. but this may he an exaggeration. Few stay in hotels or 
tour widely. And the cooperarion of so many government units, 
the expensive promotional campaign and the concessions in- 
volved have eaten heavily into any economic gains from the 
program. 



Even where foreign visitors are concerned, the decision to 
concentrate on luxury tourism is extremely costly from a de- 
velopmental standpoint. Ttniay over 2 1 percent of all for- 
eign exchange earned by tourism goes to pay for imports needed 
for the industry itself. Most of these imports arc "Five Star" amen- 
ities. Over 98 percent of the !uxur>' transport — limousines and 
air conditioned coaches — must be imported from Japan, tii 
take just one example. Tliere is also an enormous gap between 
what the Tourism MinistT>- estimates visitors spend and the 
foreign exchange the Central Bank actually receives. In part, 
this gap reflects three pmhlems: the tendency of many tour 
operators to "salt dtiUars abroad," the unobtrusive but thriving 
black market, and rhe tendency — still unstudied — for a signif- 
icant percentage of foreign e.vchange to remain in or be remit- 
ted to the tourist's own country. 

Similarly, for all the claims that tourism generates employ- 
ment, 1980 figures show only 08 percent of the national 
workforce was employed in enterprises related to tourism. A 
closer look at the hotel building spree preceding the 1976 
IMF-World Bank conference also shows astounding economic 
irrationality. The new luxurv hotels increased the number of 
hotel rooms in Manila from 4,000 to 1 1,000. For years after- 
wards the country was saddled with scores of half-empty hotels. 

For the government financial institutions which were pres- 
sured to making the loans for the hotels, the exercise was a 
disaster. They financed up to 75 percent — and in two cases, 
100 percent — of the buildings costs at 12-14 petcent interest. 
Given the Philippines 15-20 percent annual inflation rate, 
this was as good as handing the money out free. In addition, the 
hanks were sub.sequently pressured into testructuring the loans. 
In some cases they even had to turn unpaid loans into equity in 
floundering hotels. 
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It the hotels were an unmitigated disaster for the govetn- 
ment, they were a financial honanzi! for the ptesident's telatives 
and business associates. Apatt from the giveaway interest rates 
and the subsequent restructuring of the loans, there were other 
ways to make money from the arrangement. Tlie Ftir Fastrrn 
Econimik Revinv teported {Janurtry 21, 1977), "One hotel 

The hotels have become watering holes 
fof the New Society's eUte. 

owner told the Rn'tnt- that it was common practice tooverstare 
the funds needed and then invest in high-yield, quick-teturn 
investments." 

Among the beneficiaries of the hotel K>nan;a were: Roherto 
Benedicto (two hotels). Trinidad Eurique: (two hotels), An- 
tonio Mattel, Jr. (one hotel) and John Gokongwei (one hotel). 
All are widely known to he among the closest relatives and 
business associates of the Marcoses. Other owners included a 
former undersecretary of defense (Manuel Salientes) and a 
formet member of Qmgress (Jose M. Alberto). 

Whether Marcos petsonally benefited from the 1976 hotel 
bonanza is beside the point. The opportunity for profit in the 
tourism industry provides Marcos with an instmmenr fot 
strengthening the new class of oligarchs which constitutes a key 
domestic ptop tot his regime. The hotels themsielves have 
become watering holes for the New Society's elite, in the 
process providing an outlet for the Westemijed consumption 
tastes of this elite. 



If profit and political needs account for the ovetall thrust of 
tourism promotion in the Philippines, the perstmal ptedilec- 
tions ot First Lady Imeida Marcos account ftit its often vulgar 
style. The fttst lady, Manila gossip has it, is desperately trying to 
make up tor being snubbed hv Manilu's social elite m the years 
before her husband became president. 

TTie explanation may be ungenertms. if not downright ma- 
licious. But the fact is that Imclda Marcos has made a habit of 
bringing planeloads of declasse Eumpean royalty, washed-up 
actors and actresses, and various other members and aspiring 
members of the international jet set to Manila for lavish parties. 
Some might say that Mts. Marcos' social ambitions are her own 
business, except that many of het "patties" and "happenings" 
are financed with public funds in the name of toutist promo- 
tion. Mrs. Marcos' sticial life has, indeed, generated reams of 
publicity, but very little of it is favoiabie. 



The primary objective of Philippine tourism clearly is not its 
economic returns. It is not tix> difficult to show impressive 
arrival and foreign exchange statistics. Government sub- 
sidies can provide those, and the Marcos regime has subsidized 
both the industry as a whole and patiicular tourists at a level well 
beyond what simple business judgment would justify. So far the 
most obvious ectmomic beneficiaries ot tourism development 
have been the regime and its most highly-placed supporters. 
They have made luctative investments at the expense of the 
public. 
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There is another yardstick, however: the Marcos regime's 
critical and immediate need to shore up its legitimacy. Measured 
against this standard, especially when factors of domestic and 
personal political advantage are included, the tourism policy 
appears consistent and credible. Tourism development did buy 
time, goixl will and influence at home and abroad at a time 
when all three were in dangerously short supply. 

The p<i!itical uses of tourism are limited, though. Tourism 
may be useful in improving the country's image abroad but, in 
turn, its continued development becomes dependent on that 
image. Thus tourism is a particularly vulnerable political in- 
strument. 

The most dramatic example ot this vulnerabiliry to date was 
the bombing of the American Society of Travel Agents con- 
vention in Manila in November 1980. The bombing led to the 
cancellation of the rest of the convention. Both the btimbing 
and the cancellation generated headlines around the world. 
The government countered with intense promotitm efforts, and 
there have been no bombings since then. As a result, there has 
been no abnipt drop in tourist arrivals. But the event em- 
phasized the vulnerability of the industry. 

The bombing of the American Society 
of Travel Agents convention emphasized 
the vulnerabiHty ot the tourism industry. 

There are other ways in which the presence of large numheirj 
of foreigners in the country can he used against the regime, 
though the regime's opponents have been relatively slow to 
take advantage of the opportunities. 

One early example of the possibilities came when the Eighth 
World Peace Through Law conference was held in Manila in 
August 1977. U.S.-based anti-Marcos forces combined with 
local oppositionists to embarrass the regime. Tlie U.S.-based 
Anti-Martial Law Coalition sent a delegation headed by fbrrner 
Attorney General Ram.sey Clark, which drew considerable 
attention precisely because it was able to attack rhe Marcos 
regime in Manila. 
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Denumstratton a^aivst "sex-tmtrs," January 198 i. 



The tactic was not repeated until August 1980. At that rime, 
the Protestant Christian Conference of Asia and the Catholic 
National Secretariat for Social Action jointly organized a con- 
ference on tourism to counter the regime-sponsored World 
Tourism Organization conference. 

The counter-conference did not generate much immediate 
attention in the mainline media; the repercussions came later. 
Japanese Premier Zenko Suzuki arrived in Manila in January 
1981 for the first stop of an ASEAN tour. He was confronted 
there by demonstrators protesting Japanese sex tours. A similar 
demonstration greeted Suzuki in Bangkok. By the time Suzuki 
arrived in Jakarta, he had been confronted often enough on the 
issue that he was forced to admit he should do something about 
these "disgusting" sex tours. 

The main target of the sex tour demonsrrarions was not the 
Marcos regime itself, but there has been an impact on the 
Philippines, Japanese tourist arrivals in the country have drop- 
ped since the campaign began. 

For Marcos, tourism is a useful tool for establishing interna- 
tional connections. For the network established at the August 
1980 tourism counter-conference, international connections 
have become a useful tool for a tracking Marcos-sty le tourism . □ 




Science us. Fiction 

Introducing Asia 2000 — the only 
magazine that takes you direct to the 
heart of the modernization of Asia. 

Asia 2000 is an important itinovation in magazines 
serving Asia and the rest of the world. It will be 
concerned with technological advances In the race to 
modernize this rapidly growing region, and report on 
the introduction of new techniques in fields such as 
computers, agriculture, health, and energy. Asia 2000 
will discuss the effect these advances have on the 
people and culture of the region in plain, simple 
language everyone can understand. 

Asia 2000 will be essential reading for anyone who 
is concerned about the future of Asia. 

Subscribe now at our introductory offer of US $18 
for 12 issues (regular price US $25). Obtain our 
limited circulation pilot issue free. 

LI Please enter my name 

as a charter subscriber to ASIA 2000. 



Address 

Make chtecks payable to tfie publishers, Petroleurn News. 
Southeast Asia Ltd, lOth fl, 146 Prince Edward Rd West. Kowloon. 
Hong Kong Tel: 3-805794, 3-803029. Tx: 37991 Pnsea Hk, 
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HOTEL AND 
RESTAURANT 
WORKERS 
IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 



Five-Star hotel facilities 
are the same everywhere, 
but working conditions in 
Manila are a lot worse 
than those in San 

Francisco . PaMga Ue 




Patly Lee tieft) meeting ivilli Rrgetil Manila imrker^. 



"Mahnhay! Wehome!" I erilncd the small ihree-sloried head- 
quarters oj NUWHRAIN, the National Union of Workers iti 
Hotel, Restaurant and Allied Industries, i 'nion staffers look my 
iimhrella and ushered me inside. 

/ had fame to the P/iitipfiines as a delegate from my union to 
attend the IntennUianal Workshop on Tonri.\m. The umrhhop's 
"exposure program" arranged my vLut to NUHWHRAIN, giv- 
ing ine a rhanee to see hotel working coruli(ion.s and find out 
about union actitnties. 

Debbie, an tviserlii'e and articulate union staff member, told 
me, "Our indmtry is very unorganized, because only 10 percent 
of the labor forcf is allowed to organize. All indmtries vital to the 
government cannot be organized, and the government considers 
all indu-itries vital. " Strikes are not allowed in the Philif?pines, 
and collective bargaining h severely restricted. Under these 
conditions, I wondered how they could organize at <dl, 

"Come see for yourself, " was the nn.m>er. 

Pat I,ir i.\ fi Chinese-. hucricnn hotel workft nnd an execuiive Iward 
memhn of lite Hotel and liistaiunnt /•Ji/filajTes and Ihutemhrs i'tuim 
Loral 2 in San Fiintcisci). In Sfjilemher 1980 she parlicifmted in the 
liitnnaiimml H'ork.diuf> on Totmsm held in Manila ai a deUgult of 
her iinimi and of PA CTS. the Pacijic aiuJ Asian American Center jur 
Theologies nnd .Strategies. 



The Hyatt Regencv Manila is ;i monstrous concrete cube 
surrounded by lush palm trees. In contrast to the garish 
lobby ttecor, typical of Hyatts everywhere, the union 
office toe Hyatt workers is a small simple rtx^m tuckeJ away in 
the back of the hotel. E;ich hotel has it.s own local and a union 
office inside the buitdinp. 

A doien workers crowded into the tiny room to greet me, a 
roomcleaner from the San Francisco Hyatt Regency. A large, 
pc^werfuHy built man stepped forward to introduce him.self. 
"Louts Rodriguez, president of the Hyatt local." 

We toured the work areas, where the facilities were exactly 
like those in any Hyatt in the United States. The equipment 
was imported to meet five-star standards. I charted with busboys 
sweating t>ver steamy dishwashing machines, ctxiks kneading 
dough in giant stainless steef mixers, and lautidrymen digging at 
mountains of dirty linen — all doing their jobs in ways 1 was 
accustomed to .seeing in San Francisco. I was surprised to learn 
that all the rcximc learners ate men, since the tips make this a 
relatively high paving job. When we got to the employee 
cantina, all similarities to San Franci.sco ended. Tlie tiny serv- 
ings of rice, fish and vegetables Itxiked like pristm or army fare, 
and the workere told me they are docked for meals whether they 
eat or not. 

Back iti the union office, Rtxlriguez, who is a waiter in the 
hotel's steakhouse, talked abtiut earnings. "After nine years, 
I'm still earning the minimum wage- — six pesos a day in ]971, 
1 } pe.sos in 1980, no real increase after inflation, There are 
people with 20 years' service still making the minimum. I work 
six days a week and earn 1,000 pesos ($128) a month from 
wages, tips, and the 10 percent service charge combined. It's 
just enough to supptirt my family of six." Benefits include nine 
to 16 days of vacation, 1 5 days of sick leave, both convertible to 
cash, a yearly bonus equivalent to one month's pay, some social 
security, and one year's pay for permanent work-related dis- 
ability. There is no unemployment insurance. Skilled workers 
in other industries generally earn more than the minimum 
wage, but hotel workers take home more money because of tips 
and the service charge. 

Rodriguez continued, "A single rtxjm rents for 5 12-406 pesos 
($40-$52) a night. That is double one month's rent for my 
family, ISO pesos. A steak dinner in the restaurant, including 
drinks, costs 150 pesos." 
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Anorher union member described the gulf between the lives 
of hofc! workers ;md the tiiurists rhey setx'e, who are offered the 
trappings of wealth at affordable prices because Philippine laK)r 
is cheap: "Most of our people are from the provinces, very poor. 
They come to this heautihil hotel with carpets and clean un- 
iforms. Tourism makes prices go up. A street vendor may not 
sell me a m:«ngo, because he wants to wait for a tourist who will 
pay a higher price. 

"We have to learn the ways of the tbreigners. Before we never 
went to disco clubs. They were for foreigners. Now we all go. 
Before 1 never drank constimme soup. Now I do. Now everyone 
wants to wear blue jeans. 

"And we have to give good service, because they appreciate 
it and because it's rhe Filipino way. Plus we live from the 
tips. Tourism should Kxik after our welfare, but it doesn't." 

A bartender added, "We are used to .swallowing our pride. 
When a guest gets drunk, shouts at you or even slaps you, you 
have tti keep smiling." The need to curry favor goes further. 
Roomboys are expected to procure hospitaliry girls for guests. 
Bt>th male ,ind female employees are accustomed ro proposi- 
tions. Hotel employees ae required to have a medical check-up 
every six months. Its real purpose is to detect venereal disease, 
they say. 

At the Manila Regent union office, we heard about the 
tepression which goes along with subservience under martial 
law: "If a guest loses a jade ting, for example, he'll complain to 
the management. The manager calls the Department of Tour- 
ism, which then sends a military man to the hotel. The soldier 
questions the suspected employee, conducts an investigation 
and makes the arrest. The union is never informed and a lawyer 
is nor present. 

"This is a major problem ft>r us. 

"One guy from the Regent was caught outside the hotel by 
the police. He was carying a bag containing cheeese and 
pastries from rhe kitchen. You see he had a very large family to 
feed. At that time the payment of the service charge was 
delayed by the hotel, so we were short of cash. He was held for 
four days. The union was able to talk diplomatically with the 



personnel manager, who agreed not to file charges against him 
;uiJ gave him a chance to resign." 

Others had not been let off .so gently. "Ar another hotel, one 
roomboy was arrested tor stealing. He h.id to remove his clothes 
to be seatched. Then he was tortured for six days and forced to 
sign a 'statement.' Evidence finally turned up to prove him 
innocent. The union got his job hack, but management and the 
military' did not offer an apiilogy or any compensation." Martial 
law was lifted in February 1981, but this kind of proceeding is 
still commonplace. 

But while inrimidation and subservience are daily routines, 
NUWHRAIN helps workers organize resistance ro spe- 
cific abuses. Nick Elman, president of the Ramada Inn 
local, told me about the struggle over the service charge which 
is automatically added to customers' bills. "The Ramada Inn 
management was stealing the workers' share. While most of rhe 
other h(»re!s were paying 200 pesos a month, we were receiving 
only 50 pesos. Financial records were manipulated." 

Income from the service charge can equal monthly wages. 
This is a hot issue fot Manila hotel workers, becau,se the hotels 
insist on maintaining complete control twer its di.stribution. 
NUWHRAIN is demanding that 90 percent of the service 
charge be paid to the workers, with the remaining 10 percent to 
cover losses and breakage. It has requested the right to examine 
the hotels' bookkeeping to verify monthly service charge re- 
ceipts and payments. All the hotels have refused a union audit. 

Ramada Inn wotkers created an uptoar in July 1978, when 
rhey shaved their heads to protest hotel policies. Guests and 
management were srunned, hut the manager quickly recovered 
enough to tell guests that head .shaving was just a new fad. Once 
in 1978 and twice in 1979, the union organized a picket line 
and brief sit-down sttikes — designed to evade the prohibition 
on strikes. Simitar job actions have occurred at most major 
Mani la hotels. Soldiers gathered in front of the hotel during the 
sit-ins, but the management was afraid to call them in. A show 
of force on hotel premi.scs would have been very bad tor 
business. 

Nick Elman talked about the reprisals for these actions: 
"Management su.spends and transfers union officials without 
justification. Union officers are given job promotions in ex- 
change for resigning from the union. The December 2 1 sicdown 
was declared an illegal strike. The vice-president and myself 
were suspended from our jobs. We have been kept out of the 
hotel even though rhe union office is mside. Only last week rhe 
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managers called hotel security on me for passing out union 

literature. 

"The Ramada does not recognize the union and its oflficers. 
Even the Ministry of LaKir ordered the Ramada to pay our hack 
wages, hut the hotel stili refuses." 

At dinner one evening, Danny Edralin, the union's Educa- 
tion Secretary, discussed some of the union's problems. "About 
60 percent of union officers quit because of threats. The pt>lice 
po around and threaten our family members, saying there wilt 
be fearful consequences il we don't stop our union activities. 
AKnit ICX) union members a month emigrate, especially to the 
Middle East where there are new jobs." 

Even St). NUWHRAtN, fomied in 1970, now has 5.000 
members in 29 chapters in hotels, restaurants and fcxid in- 
dustries. "During the early years we drained our resources by 
spreading out too thin," said Edralin. "Now we concentrate on 
big firms in Metro Manila. It will take son\e time to spread to the 
rural areas. When our office was raided during martial law. we 
iost most of our eqipment and materials. We had to start all 
over. " 

NUWHRAIN has a number of immediate objectives: to 
remove the tourist business from the list of vital industries; to 
abolish the Ministry of Tourism work permit; 90 petcent of 
setvice charges to he paid to the workers; and Filipino workers 
to be ttained for skilled positions. The union is also part of a 



labor coalition known as rhe KMU (Kilusang Mayo Uno) or 
May First Movement, wliose program is based on six points 
which would proftiundly change rhe positon of all Filipino 
workers. KMU calls for just wages; the right to strike; an end to 
preventive suspension; civil liberties; restoration of the right to 
self-organization; and the nationalization of all transnational 
corporations. Q 
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Action Guide 



Tourism 

Christian Conference of Asia 
480 Lorong 2 
SINGAPORE 1231 

The Christian Qinference of Asia sponsored 
an mtematuinal workshop on tounsm m 
Manila, September 12-25. 1980. The 10 par- 
ticipants tnim 18 countries includtil repre- 
sentatives from church, women's, l.ih<ir and 
media tirganizaf ions. Tlic workshop was con- 
vened primarily to examine the phenomenon 
of international tourism from a Third World 
viewpoint and to develop an international 
network to monitor the issues it raises. Work- 
shops discussed the economic, political, cul- 
tural and theological ramifications of tour- 
ism, and .iltcmatives to current tourism prac- 
tices. For a report on the ctmfercnce and 
information about funire plans contact Ron 
O'Grady at CCA. 

Corporate Profile Service 

The r>ata Center 

464 l9thSt. 

Oakland, CA. USA 94612 

Tlie Q>rporatc Pmfile Service ptoduces a>m- 
pilations of all publicly available informa- 
tion published in the last 10 years on a par- 
ticular corporation. The service ftKuses on 
the social impact of transnationals. Thcve 

5iofiles can be ordered for approximately US 
100. 



Prostitution 

Asian Women's Association 
Poste Restenre 
Shibuva Post Office 
Shibuya, Tokyo. JAPAM (50 

Publishes quarterly journal. Once a year this 
IS in English. Issue No. 1, 1980, focuses on 
prosrirution tourism in Asia, The articles 
analyze the development and impact of sex 
tours originating in Japan. Organized tours oi 
Japanese men have g*)ne into East .md South- 
east Asia in search ot women. Tlie writers 
discuss these sex tours .-j.'s an extension of 
other forms of Japanese economic, political 
and military domination of A.Ma. This maga- 
iine has become a valuable resource to edu- 
cate and mobilize rhe Japanese public and 
concerned groups thriiught>ut Asia and 
around the world. Groups in Thailand, the 
Philippines, Korea have begun to confront 
rhetr governments and business interests. 
Japanese Prime Minister Sujuki faced a series 
of demonstrations during a recent tour of 
Southeast Asia. 

Providence and Prostitution: Image and 

Rmlityjor Women in Buddhist Tfmiiand 

by Kin Thitsa 

International Repons: Women and Society 

Pamell House, 25 Wilton Road 

London SWIV IJS, ENGLAND 

Monograph on prosrirution in Thailand 
focusing on cultural and religious tmder- 
pinnings of this phenomenon. 



Tourism and Prostitulimi 

[SIS Bulletin No. 11 
ViadcllaPcllicana 51, 00151 
Rome, ITALY 

Tliird World Movement Against the Expbi- 
tation of Women 
P.O. Box 1434 
Manila 2800 
THE PHILIPPINES 

1> investigating artd disseminatmg informa- 
tion alwut sex tours in Asia and i* ci»rdtnat- 
ing an tntcmattonal campaign against this 
practice. 

Coordinating Group tor Religion and Society 

59 Soi Srisiiwad 

PradipatTd. 

Bangkok 4 

THAILAND 

Oxirdinattng investigation and organi; 
concerning prostitution in Thailand. 

Labor (Umditians 



.zdublT"' 



International Union of Food and Allied 
Workers' Associations (LU.F.) 
Secretariat: Rampe du Pont Rouge 8 

Petit lancych- 121? 

Geneva.SWiTZERLAND 
Asia/ Pacific 
Secretariat: Rm, 814 

Parkland Mall 

)5 Selegie Road 

SINGAPORE 
Planning international lxiyct>tt of Manila 
Peninsula Hotel in supp«.>n t)f workers attempt- 
ing ro organize union. Monitors labor condi- 
tions in hotels and other tourist entetprises 
thn>ughout regi<m. 
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A Special Issue 
Of Pacific Research 

Delicate Bonds: 

The Global 

Semiconductor 

Industry 

By Lenny Siegel 

Contents 

The Japanese Challenge 
The Eastern Market: 

Frozen By The Cold War 
The Rise Of The Silicon Chip 
Going Global 
The Asian Story 
The Impact At Home 
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Delicate Bonds is being published by Pacific Studies 
Center's Global Electronics Information Project. It presents a 
comprehensive examination of the semiconductor industry. 
The pamphlet traces the rise of this revolutionary technol- 
ogy and outlines the consequences for those who work on 
the assembly lines here in the U .S, and overseas manufactur- 
ing semiconductors. 

Delicate Bonds is the first attempt to look beneath the 
surface of the silicon chip and show us how this so-called 
"miracle" of productivity has affected the workers who pro- 
duce them and the communities that surround semiconduc- 
tor factories. 



Send orders to: 

Pacific Studies Center Single Copies: $1.50 [add $2.00 for foreign air mail) 

867 West Dana Street, No. 204 For 5-99 copies: 90 cenis each 

Mountain View, CA 94041. U.S.A. For 100 or more copies: 75 cents each plus shipping 
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._ ' Address ' '^ 

' ■, ' ' Please Send Me Copies • _ | ' 
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77 Kampuchea Survives ... but what now? Analysis and first-hand reports on life 
in Kampuchea under Pol Pot's Democratic Kampuchea and the new Viemamese- 
hicked rtKitne. (Februarv 1981) 

76 Vietnam's Revolution: Hard Work, Not Miracles Four first-hand reports on 
Vietnvim in 1979 ;md 1980. A Vietnamese economist on economic development 
policv- New interviews on the refugee issue. (December 1980) 

75 Islam; Resurgence and Resistance in Southeast Asia The largest Muslim 
popukirion outside the Middle East lives in Southeast Asia. What are the 
potentials and limits of Islam as a force for political change.' (October 1980) 

74 East Timor: Beyond Hunger Update on five-year stniggte for independence, 
intcmarional press blockade, politics of relief effons. (August 1980) 

73 Laos Rides Out the Storms Fitst-hand reports on eccsnomic and political 
developments in Laos in the first five years since the end of the war. (June 1980) 

72 Malaysia: What Price "Success"? Repres.sion behind the parliamentary 
facade; institutionaliied underdevelopment; racial tensions masking class con- 
flicts — an jnmxluction to the political economy of Western Malaysia. (April 
1980) 
70-7 1 Cultures of Resistance Underground art in the Philippines. The new fine arts 
movement in Manifi. Fiction from the Vietnamese resistance. (March-April 
l')80) 

69 Thailand Plays the Great Power Game Thailand's strategic position following 
the Vietnam-China war. Whiir this means for both the Thai government and the 
Thai guerrilla movement. Abo: A history of situchem Thai resistance and a 
recent report from a jungle base camp. (January-February 1980} 

68 Vietnam-China War The diplomatic moves that led Co the conflict, the role of 
the United States, ASEAN's reaction. Analysis of Vietnam's Chinese minority' 
and the (Jight of the "boat people." Also: Joan Bae: human rights debate and a 
letter from Dr. Nguyen Khac Vien. (December 1979) 

67 Tribal Peiiple and the Marcos Regime An analysis of the Philippine govern- 
ment's efforts to relocate ]0% of the coimtry's population. Also: A case study of 
one tribal gttiup's fight to save their land. (October 1979) ' - , 
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TOURISM 

Selling Southeast Asia 



TKe tourist industry is booming 

in Asia. But along with foreign 

exchange earnings and new 

jobs, it brings social dislocation 

and economic distortion. This 

issue of the Southeast Asia 

Chronicle raises questions 

about how much tourism 

actually earns for a host country, 

and it examines the way 

the emphasis on tourism affects 

society and politics. What if 

Thailand and the Philippines 

invested in rural irrigation and 

electrification instead of luxury 

hotels and airports? 
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